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AN EDUCATIONAL DECALOG 


It is the function of the educator to keep each 
individual busy in wholesome training at his 
highest natural level of successful achievement 
in order that he may be happy, successful, and 
good. 

This sentiment embodies the blueprint for one 
of our greatest freedoms—freedom in edueca- 
tion. It is based on psychological theory and 
experiment and is revealed in the review of the 
progress in modern education. As I look back 
personally upon my educational administration, 
this principle has been my most frequent guide 
as representing in epitome a psychology and 
philosophy of education. Each word in this 
key to educational theory represents a prin- 
ciple which ealls for emphasis. As we approach 
the making of a blueprint for postwar educa- 
tion, the goals herein implied are dominant. 
For the sake of clarity, and to make my thought 
have horns, I make bold to name ten of the 
leading principles in education for freedom to 
learn. 


I. RecoGNizE INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The greatest contribution of psychology to 
education is the discovery of the nature and 
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magnitude, the relative fixity and modifiability, 
and the imposing significance of the established 
facts about individual We 
have a fairly scientific portrayal of them from 


differences. now 
the point of view of heredity, of environment, 
and of self-determination. In addition to the 
portrayal of individual differences, experimental 
psychology in education has revealed countless 
dormant resources of the individual and deep- 
ened our insight into the nature of his person- 
ality as a whole. It has revived the Greek chal- 
lenge, “Know thyself,’ and added to it, “Know 
thy student.” 

The principle of individual differences is a 
central theme of modern psychology in the class- 
But, 


strange to say, actual observance of such facts 


room. So it is also in courses on education. 
in teaching has remained largely like the gusts 
of wind about which we talk but do nothing. 
In college education, for example, there is a 
hang-over to the effect that where the Great 
Maker created all human beings different, it is 
the function of the teacher to make them all 
alike. When an old-timer is cornered with this 
accusation, he finds an alibi on the one hand 
in his theory of democracy and on the other 
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hand in his inability to cope with mass eduea- 
tion on the basis of recognition of individual 
differences. He is not aware that his attitude 
is based upon inadequate knowledge of indi- 
vidual differences. Both alibis are acknowledg- 
ment of his inability to get out of a rut and his 
lack of ingenuity for dealing with a critical situ- 
first hand. 
assumed difficulties of 
on the basis of ability and in finding ways of 


ation at Witness, for example, the 


sectioning large classes 


individualizing instruction in project activities. 
Very few educators know the actual nature 
It is 


a general principle that the more specifie the 


and magnitude of individual differences. 


unit in which we make comparisons, the larger 


the difference will be. In the sechoolroom and 


in daily life, differences are covered over and 
leveled out. Of two so-ealled normal individuals 
who pass in society and in the schoolroom as 
very much alike, one may have a hundred or 
more times the capacity for achievement than 
the other when ability is reduced to specific 
capacities or abilities and adequately analyzed 
and measured. The level of any one of these 
hundreds of specitie capacities may in large part 
determine suecess or failure in education. In 
literature, for example, natural ability in cre- 
But 


it is reducible to a number of unrelated eapaci- 


ative imagination is a determining factor. 


ties in which individual differences loom up 
astonishingly large in proportion to the spe- 
cificity of the factor measured. It is not gen- 
erally recognized that natural talent may play 
as large a role in each of the sciences and hu- 
manities as is generally recognized in the fine 
We speak of a child as being talented 


By the same 


arts. 
or untalented in music or art. 
token we are now told to speak of a child as 
mathematieal or linguistic, scientific-minded or 
philosophical-minded, bright or dull, imagina- 
tive or prosaic, in his approach to any field of 
study. 

Psychologists turned first to the measurement 
of individual differences in intelligence, and 
some educators have tried to implement these 
findings in teaching. This approach was wel- 
ecomed in our grossly overstressed intellectual- 
ism in edueation. Psychology and psychiatry 
are now stressing education in the emotions, the 
higher sentiments, and the development and ad- 


justment of personality. Here the principle of 
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individual differences becomes even more signifi- 
When we turn 
to social education, as we are doing strongly 
now, a new set of fundamental differences comes 
into play in that we have to consider differences 


cant than it is for intelligence. 


in individuals in relation to differences in socie 
ties. And now, as education is rapidly becom 
ing practical, cognizance must be taken not only 
of the cognitive and affective differences but 
also of the differences in the physical organism 
in relation to physical fitness for play and work. 

In the controversy between the extremists in 
the relative evaluation of the influence of hered- 
ity and of environment, opinions are divergent 
as to the origin of differences. However, all 
competent authorities agree in their emphasis 
upon the number, magnitude, and significance 
of individual differences; but they differ in their 
concept of the degree of modifiability and in 
consequence set up radically different educa- 
tional programs. 


II. MAKE EpuUCATION STUDENT-CENTERED 


American education has been and is yet 
largely institution-centered. The school, the 
college, the university has a grist to grind and 
puts the student through its mill. It stands on 
its dignity and protects its skirts in the name 
of the preservation of standards. 

In this process the instruction is ordinarily 
teacher-minded. The teacher not only decides 
what is worth learning but proceeds to east the 
student’s mind in the matrix of his own, re- 
gardless of the matrix of the mind of the stu- 
dent. Progress is rated in terms of receptivity. 
For good or for evil, the student’s mind is cast 
in the same mould as the mind of the teacher. 
In these respects, the secondary schools and the 
colleges are the worst sinners. The unassorted 
students are rolled down the assembly line for 
the insertion of a bolt here or a nut there. 

But there is now a dawning interest in a move- 
ment to return to the European conception of 
freedom to learn. The older universities in 
Europe were operated by the students, who 
moved freely from institution to institution and 
chose what they should hear, see, and do as a 
group and as individuals. Higher education 
was with them a sort of sport in which they 
vied in the mastery and elaboration of the 
thoughts of their day. 
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The American college has indeed run into a 
riot of elective courses; and they are always 
based on the notion that what the student is to 
learn must be taught. 
edueation have run to the extreme in emphasis 
on the prineiple of interest; but even that has 
been gobbled up and administered in terms of 
the teacher-mind rather than the student-mind. 
The most significant wholesome reaction in the 


Certain movements in 


direction of freedom to learn is coming out in 
the present sweep of the junior-college move- 
ment and adult education, in which freedom of 
choice and vocational guidance play a promi- 
nent role. Here education is becoming student- 
centered and liberal in a new sense of the word. 
The classical curriculum of a hundred years ago 
is suffering severe setbacks in spite of its great 
merits. The Harvard free-elective system which 
left an edueational chaos in its wake is being 
chastised and replaced by organized electives 
based upon the nature of the individual, his in- 
terests and opportunities, and with provision 
for a certain amount of core curriculum. 

The critical issue at stake is this: Is education 
a process of teaching or dominantly a process 
of learning? If the former, it is teacher-cen- 
tered; if the latter, it is student-centered. In 
the student-centered education, the function of 
the teacher is to motivate and guide rather than 
to dole out the curricular diet. 


III. Burp a Basic, Uniriep INDIVIDUAL 
PROGRAM 


In the education which I envisage for the fu- 
ture, individual guidance of students at all levels 
will replace much of our current classroom 
teaching. The student will spend less time in 
the classroom and more in the libraries and labo- 
ratories, and will learn to read, observe, and 
write at every stage from the primary to the 
graduate level. Instead of teachers restating or 
reciting by word of mouth what is really in good 
textbooks, the student will be trained to read 
the textbooks and from there go to well-selected 
sources under the able guidance of the instructor 
and to join in discussion groups of his own 
choice of co-operation and stimulation. This 
plan ealls for more educators and fewer drill- 
masters. The responsibility for guidance can- 
not be distributed among all teachers. We must 
develop groups of educator-teachers who have 
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the training, the interests, and the necessary 
vision for wise guidance, and the curriculum 
must be so set up as to give them power to earry 
out their programs. 

While the student will be free to choose a 
major field of concentration as early as desired, 
there is no object in rushing a decision looking 
forward to a specific career. In the first two 
years of college, for example, a student may 
plan a well-rounded two-year course which leads 
to the degree of Associate in Arts and prepares 
him for going out into the practical world. On 
the other hand, he may plan to complete a four- 
year program. The teacher-educator will be the 
builder. 


IV. ORGANIZE TRAINING FOR SELF-HELP 


IN LEARNING 


The school of hard knocks has frequently pro- 
duced good results. We have taken the hard 
knocks out of education and substituted spoon- 
feeding of predigested food on a streamlined 
At all levels of educa- 
tion, we find a lurking theory to the effect that 


transcontinental train. 


everything that is to be learned must be taught. 
As worth-while knowledge becomes more and 
more available in print, in the conduct of daily 
life, in social and industrial intereourse, there 
is increasing justification for asking the student 
to take his choice and help himself from all the 
intellectual, emotional, and urge-satisfying ac- 
tivities with which he finds himself surrounded 
and enriched. 
peded by current classroom organization, but 
the three R’s—reading, writing and ’rithmetic 
and a fourth one, radio, are coming to the front 
from the kindergarten through the graduate 
school. Even in the graduate school, our object 
should be to train the student for self-help in 
writing, and 


This privilege is seriously im- 





self-expression through reading, 
deliberate and feelingful action. 
a different job from lecturing, quizzing, and 
Our best students in the 


That is quite 


setting examinations. 
graduate schools do not need courses; what they 
need is to be thrown into the turbulent educa- 
tional waters and learn to keep afloat and get 
When I was a student at Yale, I 
The German instructor 


somewhere. 
took swimming lessons. 
attached a rope to my belt and made me plunge 
into the deep water, then held the rope slack and 


swore at me for sinking. The same goal was 
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achieved by the most influential professor in the 
university who, when I had an idea, said, “Try 
it,” and then praised me for trying it. 


V. MAKE MOTIVATION THE CHIEF MEDIUM 


OF INSTRUCTION 


Motivation is the central problem in industrial 
work, from both the point of labor and the point 
It is our biggest problem in the 
conduct of war. It will be the central problem 
in the establishment of peace in a new world 
In all these respects, it is a compara- 
Our American pioneers 


of industry. 


order. 
tively new concept. 
were motivated by the necessities and oppor- 
tunities of But factories and 
business in general proceeded on the theory that 


frontier life. 
labor was a commodity and could be handled as 
such, and the mechanization of human effort has 
been dominant until recent times. To what ex- 
tent is the student regarded as a commodity? 
Motivation is perhaps the most highly re- 
spected term in current educational psychology. 
It is based on the theory of activity as op- 
posed to the theory of receptivity on the part 
of the student. We are fast moving in the diree- 
tion of substituting motivation in self-help for 
lectures, quizzes, and course examinations. 
Many students are self-motivated, ready to go 
on their own power. They should not be inter- 
fered with in the process of mass education. 
Many students not so blessed can be motivated 
by an inspiring teacher. Some students enter 
higher education without the self- 
motivation and without the capacity for being 
inspired even by the most competent educators. 
These should be sent where they may be taught 
love and respect for the use of their brawn. 


power of 


We have made a gross mistake in assuming that, 
while all Americans have a right to liberal 
higher education, they should all enter a profes- 
sion or other learned career. 

In the typical classroom, one third of the stu- 
dents are wasting time by listening to what they 
already know, and one third set up defense reac- 
tions to give the appearance of listening to what 
is clearly over their heads and outside of their 
Possibly the remaining third may 
profit by the instruction. The same is true 
about both lectures and quizzes. When indi- 
vidual differences are recognized so that the stu- 
dent is set to work at his own level and to some 


interests. 
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extent along his dominant interests in estab- 
lished work habits, motivation will in large part 
take the place of course examinations, because 
his daily achievements are in evidence to the 
teacher who respects him as a fellow-worker. 
If the teacher has the power to motivate the 
student for the task of learning and gives him 
the necessary freedom, the student will work at 
his natural level of successful achievement. 
Having obtained his learning at first hand, it 
will be woven into his daily life. So I would 
say, the true educator is willing to let the prin- 
ciple of motivation play havoe with iron-clad 
curricula, self-adulating irritating 
quiz-masters, and nut-picker examiners. 


lecturers, 


VI. Evrmrnate LocKster IN ASSIGNMENT 


AND PROMOTION 

There is a natural process and rate of pure 
maturation aside from instruetion, which teach- 
ers should take into account. But we are learn- 
ing now from the war situation that education 
can be not only motivated but speeded up and 
vitalized. The gifted student is often the re- 
tarded student. He is held back by the leash to 
the mediocre level and often has little for which 
to work, sometimes turning to mischief as an 
outlet for activity. There is a union scale for 
output, in both secondary and higher edueation, 
which was expressed by the student who when 
his father asked him to explain a grade of “C” 
said, “You wouldn’t want me to shine, would 
you, father?” This bright student had deliber- 
ately loafed in the spirit of academic good- 
fellowship. The principle of promotion on the 
basis of ability in motivated study is just com- 
ing to the foreground in higher education. In 
high school and in college, the prevailing rule 
has been “four years, no more and no less; take 
your medicine.” We are now experimenting 
with the acceptance of selected high-school stu- 
dents for admission to college. The junior-col- 
lege movement has swept the country like wild- 
fire in the past two decades because it recognizes 
the individual. Graduate methods of instruc- 
tion are recognized in undergraduate work. 
Academie study is dovetailed with community 
activities. 

The result of all these movements will be to 
minimize the mechanism of course credits and 
the significance of standardized academic de- 
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crees, and in their place give great freedom for 
the winning of recognition on the basis of sub- 
stantial achievement in learning which fits the 
individual for wise and effective living. While 
we may not be able to tag the individual, he will 
be entitled to a kind word of criticism, a good 
word of encouragement, and a smile of approval 
as he rises in the ranks. 


VII. INTEGRATE THE SCHOOL WITH COMMUNITY 


LIFE AND CAREER 


American education began as a cloistered life 
The 


same principle has dominated our secondary 


without entering into community life. 
schools. Now, however, the modern president 
welcomes the freshmen by saying: “College edu- 
cation is not only preparation for life; it is the 
living of the life abundant in these most forma- 
tive years. You are beginning the career of an 
educated person on the campus, in the eommun- 
ity, and as a prospective leader in the moulding 
of citizenship for a new world order. You are 
not only preparing to lead in the future, but you 
will now find yourselves in the midst of a 
career.” This president’s platform is merely a 
pretty talk which is not based upon what he has 
achieved in administration. 

There is now a strong movement for the intro- 
duction of part-time work at both the college 
and the secondary levels. This is wholesome but 
mainly a mechanism with marked limitations. 
The profession of law made marked progress in 
going effectively into the case-method of teach- 
ing as opposed to the supposed mental discipline 
in digesting Blackstone. The debater now de- 
bates living issues in society, the musician now 
makes musie function on the How 
about the physiologist and the chemist, the psy- 
chologist and sociologist, the historian and the 
political scientist? Their trails into the educa- 
tion for life have not yet been effectively blazed. 
Far be it from me to advocate the abandonment 
of fundamental training in organized disci- 
plines. On the contrary, the view here advo- 
cated is a device for the awakening of a new 
interest in the tools of learning and the reveal- 
ing of necessity of adequate background for a 
learned approach to any problem in the “good 
life” in school or out of school. 

What we need now is to organize our training 
so that the student will deal with live issues very 
much from the same point of view that he will 


-ampus. 
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when he enters upon a career. This is one of 
the best forms of motivation. Education has 
just accepted a challenge of training for social 
living. This living has to have eontact with 
actual social problems in order that the stu 
dent may discover the necessity of fundamental 
training. The edueation of the emotions and 
sentiments, the deriving of the ethical, esthetic, 
and religious sanctions of life, should not be a 
course or a project of its own but, like learn 
ing to write in the mother tongue, it should 
permeate every type of discipline in the cur 
riculum. Character education should not be a 
course in itself. A course in political science 
is not an effective preparation for citizenship, 
but citizenship should be learned throughout the 


curriculum in educationally guided living. 


VIII. Make EpucatTion CONTINUOUS FROM 


CRADLE TO GRAVE 


I had a hand in the coining of the mongrel 
word “preschool” education and must apologize 
for the hybrid. But the sponsors of that move- 
ment may view with pride the situation thus 
opened because, before a child enters the first 
grade, the blueprint for his character and per- 
sonality has been implemented; the dominant 
attitudes and interests in life have been formed 
The 


operations of the preschool have placed a new 


during this most impressionistic period. 


light and new responsibilities upon education 
in the home. 

Adult education is the mode of the day, not 
only in the extraordinary increase in the amount 
of palatable reading, but through the ability to 
gain a world view of life from the radio, to- 
gether with the emergence of interest in a new 
deal, not only for America but for the world. 
We have not only reduced illiteracy and raised 
the age for public-school attendance but we have 
seen a fabulous increase in the output from the 
high school, the college, and the graduate school. 
Each of these is a mechanism which stimulates 
the development of continuous education for 
the good life of the individual, for world citizen- 


ship, and for the brotherhood of man. 


IX. Be Just In AWARDING PRAISE AND BLAME 
ON THE BASIS OF CAPACITY 
Praise and blame in the home, in the school, 
in the world at large is the formative influence 
which is the most powerful instrument in the 
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motivation of learning and the formation of 
character. In the school these are administered 
by approval or disapproval of work pursued or 
accomplished in terms of credits, grades, demo- 
tions, and promotions. But these are mere aca- 
demic mechanisms. The praise and blame that 
count most in the formative period of life are 
the more or less unconscious expressions of atti- 
tude on the part of teachers, schoolmates, and 
others whose judgment in our little world we 
regard most highly. The commonest means for 
the expression of these approvals or disappro- 
vals are the smile and the frown. There is great 
truth in the adage, “Let me see at what you 
smile and I will tell you what you are,” because 
even the most inceptive smile or frown tells 
honestly and incisively the truth which we 
habitually have the courtesy to cover up and 
soften by polite words. It can well be argued 
that the expression of praise and blame in a 
grading system or in an organized system of 
promotion may be grossly unjust in that it 
places a premium on mediocrity. It is cruelly 
unjust to the person who has but one talent and 
is ruinous to the person who has five talents but 
is praised for paying out on two and a half or 


less. 
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X. Aim TO DEVELOP THE INDIVIDUAL IN A 


WELL-ROUNDED PERSONALITY 


Teachers of philosophy have the motto, “Not 
philosophy, but to philosophize.” When psy- 
chology stepped into the shoes of philosophy, it 
paraphrased this with, “Not psychology, but to 
psychologize.” We must confess that, through 
the shortcomings of teaching, the motto has re- 
mained like the mottoes engrossed in the ethical 
code adopted by the profession of morticians for 
framing in the office, but not necessarily as a 
rule of practice. So education as a whole dis- 
plays with neon lights the development of a 
rich, wholesome, and effective personality but 
proceeds to juggle for departmental bargains 
at the curricular counters. In this degree, the 
intellect has been the favorite stock of trade, but 
we see now a wholesome growth in the direction 
of the development of the physical self, the 
moral self, the social self, the esthetic self, the 
religious self, and, may I say, the philosophical 
self. It is in the pursuit of these things that 
we should keep the individual busy in a whole- 
some training at his highest natural level of sue- 
cessful achievement in order that he may be 
happy, successful, and good. 


HUMAN-RELATIONS EDUCA- oman ioe 


TION IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


Wuen Alexander Pope, influenced by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury’s thinking, penned the line, 
“The proper study of mankind is man,” he made 
a generalization, which, like many others, is 
easy to aecept but hard to put into practice. 
The trend in American high schools toward edu- 
cating for better human relations, still a recent 
development,' is perhaps an indication that we 
shall not rest with generalizations about the im- 
portance of understanding human nature, but 
shall become specific in such ways that improve- 
ment can take place. General principles about 
personal and social problems give little help, for 
they are usually accepted on meager experience 
and then forgotten. But courses in personal 
problems, human relations, mental hygiene, etc., 


1 Geisel, John B., ‘‘Mental Hygiene in the High- 
School Curriculum,’’ Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 27: 82- 
88, May, 1943. 
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are made up of specifie applications as well as 
general principles. They provide youth with 
knowledge about human nature and suggestions 
that may be carried out in actual living. 
Though it may seem to us that educating for 
better human relations is a relatively new thing, 
it is, in fact, one of the oldest concerns of man- 
kind, as the literature of remote antiquity 
abundantly reveals. “The first and deepest of 
all human interests, or, one might say, the first 
of all sciences, was the knowledge of how to 
live. Not how to secure food, but how to live 
with, and act toward, one’s fellows, that is, to 
live in human relations.” Egypt, whose civili- 
zation had the longest tradition of any known 
to history, provided education for human rela- 
2 Eby, Frederick, and Charles F. Arrowood, ‘‘ The 
History and Philosophy of Education,’’ Ancient 


and Medieval. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940, p. 
88. 
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tions in textbooks that contained the practical 
reflections of fathers for their sons.* Many of 
these reflections were of so specific a nature 
that students, who copied them as writing exer- 
cises,* could try them out immediately. 

The longevity of Egyptian civilization sug- 
gests that her educational arrangements were 
highly effective and that a 
Egyptian school books would be instructive for 


consideration of 
us today. This is indeed the ease as far as edu- 
cation for human relations is concerned. As we 
consider a few of the oldest Egyptian school 
books in what follows, we shall find that they 
are replete with specifie information designed 
to help youngsters in personal and social ad- 
justment. 

“The Instruction of Ptah-hotep,” for example, 
a book familiar to Egyptian students 4,750 
years ago,° is a moral treatise which may be 
summarized in the words of Budge, as follows: 

Keep on friendly terms with everyone; do not be 
arrogant, or conceited, or ill-tempered, or covetous, 
because these failings annoy people; marry a wife 
avoid whether 
strangers or kinfolk; be courteous and deferential 


and entanglements with women, 
to your superiors and keep clear of quarrels; always 
be cheerful, lead the happiest life you can as long 
as you can, taking care not to work harder than 
you need, and not to worry about your house and 


estate and their everyday concerns.6 ' 


More specific than this summary is the text 
itself, from which the following unique observa- 
tions are quoted: 

If thou find an arguer talking, one that is well 
disposed and wiser than thou, let thine arms fall, 
bend thy back,’ be not angry with him if he agree 
not with thee. 
pose him not at any time when he speaketh. 


Refrain from speaking evilly; op- 
If he 
address thee as one ignorant of the matter, thine 
humbleness shall bear away his contentions. 

If thou find an arguer talking, thy fellow, one 


3 Budge, Sir E. A. Wallis, ‘‘The Teaching of 
Amen-em-Apt, Son of Kanekht.’’ London: Martin 
Hopkinson and Co., 1924, p. 24. 

4Gunn, Battiscombe, ‘‘ The Instruction of Ptah- 
hotep and the Instruction of Ke’gemni: The Old- 
est Books in the World.’’ ‘Translated from the 
Egyptian. London: John Murray, 1918, p. 21. 

5 According to the chronology employed by 
sreasted, James H., ‘‘The Dawn of Conscience.’’ 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1939, p. 129. 
Much earlier, according to others (cf., for example, 
Gunn, op. cit., who dates it 4000 B. C.). Datings 
given in this paper follow Breasted. 

6 Budge, op. cit., p. 11f. 

7 Signs of humility. 
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that is within thy reach, keep not silent when he 
saith aught that is evil; ... 

If thou find an arguer talking, a poor man, that 
is to say not thine equal, be not scornful toward 
him because he is lowly. Let him alone... . Ques 
tion him not to please thine heart, neither pour out 
thy wrath upon him that is before thee; it is 
shameful to confuse a mean mind.... 

If thou be among the guests of a man that is 
greater than thou, accept that which he giveth thee, 
putting it to thy lips. If thou look at him that is 
before thee (thine host), pierce him not with many 
Speak not till he address thee. 


Speak when he questioneth thee. ... 


glances. 


Beware of making enmity by thy words, setting 
one against the other by perverting truth. 
Overstep it not, neither repeat that which any man, 
be he prince or peasant, saith in opening the 
hearts. <... 

If thou be powerful, make thyself to be honored 
for knowledge and for gentleness. Speak with 
authority. ... Be not silent, but beware of inter 
ruption and of answering words with heat 
control thyself... . 

Let not a prince be hindered when he is oceupied ; 
neither oppress the heart of him that is already 
laden. For he shall be that 


delayeth him, but shall bare his soul unto one that 


hostile toward one 


loveth him. ... Be at peace with him that is hostile 
unto thee his opponent. It is such souls that make 
love grow. 

If thou have been gracious at a former time, 
having forgiven a man to guide him aright, 
remind him not after the first day that he hath been 
silent to thee concerning it. 

If thou wouldest seek out the nature of a friend, 
ask it not of any companion of his; but pass a time 
with him alone. ... Be not reserved with him when 
he openeth speech, neither answer him after a 
scornful manner. Withdraw not thyself from him, 
neither interrupt him whose matter is not yet 
ended, [him] whom it is possible to benefit.§ 


“The Teaching of Ke’gemni” is considered the 
oldest book in existence. Only a small part of 
it, however, has come down to us. This is to be 
found in the Prisse Papyrus, just preceding the 
text of “The Teaching of Ptah-hotep.” Internal 
evidence indicates that it written at the 
end of the third dynasty,’ which, according to 
3reasted, would place 


was 


the chronology used by 
it at 2900 B. C. “The Teaching of Ke’gemni,” 
like that of Ptah-hotep, must have dealt largely 
with realistie suggestions for daily life, as the 


8 Gunn, op. cit., pp. 56-61. 
9 Tbid., pp. 18f. 
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following selections from the existing fragment 
indicate : 


If thou sit with a company of people, desire not 
the bread that thou likest: short is the time of 
restraining the heart, and gluttony is an abomina- 
GOR... .. 

If thou sit with a glutton, eat with him, then de- 
part. If thou drink with a drunkard, accept drink 
Refuse not meat 
Take that which he 
giveth thee; set it not on one side, thinking it will 


and his heart shall be satisfied. 
when with a greedy man. 


be a courteous thing. 

If a man be lacking in good fellowship, no speech 
hath He is a sour face 
toward the gladhearted that are kindly to him; he 


any influence over him. 


is a grief unto his mother and his friends. . . .19 


“The Instruction of Tuauf,” a composition of 
the sixth dynasty, about 2570 B. C., eulogizes 
the profession of scribe (a term covering most 
A num- 
ber of occupations, which young men were likely 
to follow if they did not take their education 
seriously, are described in this onee-popular 


occupations requiring an education"), 


school book.\; The voeational-guidance value of 
the treatise has been diseussed elsewhere!? and 
Mention is made of it 
in passing, however, because “The Instruction 


need not detain us here. 


of Tuaut” ineluded guidance in personal and 


social living as well as occupational information» 


“The Teaching of Ani” is a composition of a 
somewhat later date, about 2000 B. C., having 
been written before the twelfth dynasty. It is 
preserved in a hieratiec papyrus written in the 
twenty-first or twenty-second dynasty, but in- 
ternal evidence indicates that it is a composition 
of a much earlier date.'*'' Very interesting are 
its instructions, a few of which are herewith 
quoted : 

If there be a man who is drunk, do not go into 
his presence at the instigation of another, even 
though his making thee to enter would make thee 
honored. ... 

Look not too closely at the behavior of a neigh- 
... Whatsoever thine eye sees thou shalt hold 
thy peace. 


bor. 
Describe it not to any person in the 
street. .'.. 

Undertake nothing as the result of having drunk 
beer, for if thou dost, words which can have a 
second meaning may come forth from thy mouth 
without thy knowing it... . 

10 Thid., pp. 62f. 

11 Budge, op. cit., p. 242. 

12 Geisel, John B., ‘‘The First Voeational Guid- 
ance Textbook,’’ Occupations, Nov., 1943. 

13 Budge, op. cit., p. 236, footnote. 
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Make use of no evil speech toward any who 
comes; a word dropped on the day of thy gossiping 
may turn thy house upside down. 

If thou findest thyself able to keep an even mind 
during the time when thou art friendly with every 
body, when adversity comes thou wilt find thyself 
able to bear it. 

‘A word eapable of two meanings, spoken hastily, 
if it comes forth from thy mouth, being repeated 
will make thee bitter enemies. A man is over- 
thrown and ruined through his tongue. 

Go not into the house of a man in a too familiar 
manner, but go into it only after thou hast been 
announced. ... 

Go not into a crowd of people if thou findest that 
thou art stirred up in the presence of men who are 
about to strike each other. 

Attempt not to direct a married woman in her 
house, when thou knowest that she is a perfect 
housewife. Say not to her, ‘‘Where is such and 
such a thing? Bring it to us,’’ when she has put 
the object in the proper place. Make thine eye to 
watch her, and hold thy peace, and thou wilt be 
able to appreciate her wise and good management. 
Happy wilt thou be if thou art hand in hand with 
There are very many men who do not under- 
stand this. The interfering man only sets con- 
fusion in his house, and never finds himself the 
actual master... .14 


her. 


“The Teaching of Amen-em-Apt,” though to 
us an exceedingly ancient document, was com- 
posed at least a thousand years later than the 
foregoing treatises, having been written in the 
eighteenth dynasty,’® about 1500 B. C. It is 
an especially interesting work, for it was trans- 
lated into Hebrew, was read by the Israelites, 
and parts of it were but slightly revised for use 
in the Old Testament, particularly in Proverbs.*® 
“The Teaching of Amen-em-Apt,” like the other 
teachings we have thus far considered, was not 
a religious book but contained nuggets of in- 
formation, gleaned from a lifetime of personal 
experience, intended to help youth in effective 
personal and social living. A few brief excerpts 
from this interesting writing will reveal the 
nature of its contents: 

Work the steering oar, we must give a passage 
to the wicked man [the man in unfortunate cir- 
cumstances]. Set him up on his feet, extend to him 
gladly thy hand. 

Whether thou hearest the thing that is good or 
the thing that is evil, treat it as a matter that is 
outside thy interest; hearken not to it. I beseech 


14 Tbid., pp. 237-246. 
15 Ibid., pp. 95f. 
16 Breasted, op. cit., pp. 321f. 
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thee to spread with thy tongue only the report of 
that which is good upon the earth, whilst as far as 
eports of evil are concerned, hide them in thy 
heart. 

If thou seest another man stumbling from time 

, time, go with him and enable him to continue his 
vay. 

Never run with swift steps to attain that which 
will be advantageous to thee. On the other hand, 
never create the circumstances that will destroy it. 

Make no attempt to shut the mouth of the man 
who is holding converse with thee. Do not thou 
tell him that he must declare what is in his heart. 
Make no attempt to enter into the conversation 
against him (i.e., to anticipate his remarks) when 
thou dost see what he is doing (i.e., the point he is 


making ) .17 


Among the religious writings with which the 
student in ancient Egypt became familiar 
through writing, memorizing, and reciting,'® the 
most important known to us is “The Book of the 
Dead.” “ Many of the ideas and beliefs em- 
bodied in the texts that have come down to us 
date from predynastic times. We may safely 
assume that the so-called Negative Confession, 
which is but a small part of this huge book, was 
familiar to all Egyptian youth during at least 
2,000 years of Egypt’s history, 3500 to 1500 
B. C.2°. This confession is made up of 42 nega- 
tive statements which were read over the dead 
during his burial ceremony, its purpose being to 
free him from sin and enable him to behold the 
faces of the gods.?! Certain of these statements 
must have made a strong impression upon 


youth: 


[ have not uttered falsehood. 

I have not acted deceitfully. 

[ have never pried into matters to make mischief. 

[ have not set my mouth in motion against any 
man, 

I have not struck fear into any man. 

[ have not been a man of anger. 

I have not made myself deaf to the words of right 
and truth. 


17 Budge, op. cit., pp. 147-172. 

18 Cf. ibid., p. 50. The children to whom Ke’- 
gemni gave his roll of teachings ‘‘ recited them both 
standing up and sitting down.’’ 

19 Budge, Sir E. A. Wallis, ‘‘The Book of the 
Dead, an English Translation of the Chapters, 
Hymns, Ete., of the Theban Recension, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Ete.’’ Second Edition, Three 
Volumes in One. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1938, 
pp. vif, xxx. 

20 Ibid., p. x. 

21 [bid., p. elxvf. 
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I have not stirred up strife. 

I have not lost my temper and become angry. 
I have not judged hastily. 

I have not multiplied my speech overmuch. 

I have not made haughty my voice. 

I have not behaved with insolence. 

I have not sought distinctions.22 


Many other references in “The Book of the 
Dead” have 
conduct among the living. 


must served as directions for 
Though much is 
ceremony and superstition, a good deal is in- 
structive for life on this side of the tomb, and 
its simplicity was such that no one might escape 
its meaning. In the Address to the Underworld, 
to add but one more example, these statements 
are included : 
I have given bread to the hungry man, and water 
to the thirsty man, and apparel to the naked man, 
and a boat to the shipwrecked mariner. ... I am 
clean of mouth and clean of hands; therefore let 
it be said unto me by those who shall behold me, 
‘*Come in peace; come in peace, 2723 
Thoughts like these were copied and recited 
by young students in Egyptian “chambers of 
instruction” or “houses of teaching.” Of such 
was the content of their curriculum, obviously 
related to the daily concerns of personal and 
social life. Three observations rightly emerge 
from our consideration of these ancient school 
books. 
adjustment is as old as the art of writing, per- 
Second, the ageless persistence of 


First, education for personal and social 


haps older. 
books that contain human-relations information 
indicates that this field of knowledge is of en- 
And, third, 
the emphasis upon specific material in these 
Egyptian schoolbooks is exemplary for present- 
day education in human relations. 

It is fortunate that our own interest in hu- 
man-relations education begins with a causal ap- 
Recognition of motivation in this con- 


during importance in education. 


proach. 
nection promises much for the future. However, 
as we become more and more expert in under- 
standing the reasons behind behavior, we must 
also increase our knowledge of the specifie ways 
in which incorrect habits may be removed and 
correct ones adopted. It is through a happy 
combination of insight and specific suggestions 
for improvement that our students may grow in 
their ability to live with, and act toward, their 
fellows. 

22 Ibid., pp. 363-7. 

23 [bid., pp. 372 f. 
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A COMMISSION ON THE FUNCTION OF 
PHILOSOPHY IN LIBERAL EDU- 
CATION 

Tue American Philosophical Association has 
received a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for a Commission on the Function of Phi- 
The task of the 


conimission is “to re-examine thoroughly the na- 


losophy in Liberal Edueation. 


ture and function of philosophy in higher edu- 
cation and in general culture, and to study ways 
and means of reorganizing the teaching of phi 
losophy in order to make the contribution of 
philosophy to the postwar world most effective.” 
The Board of Officers of the association selected 
for membership on the commission the follow- 
ing teachers of philosophy; Arthur E. Murphy, 
Charles W. 
Hlendel, Yale University, secretary ; Brand Blan- 
shard, Swarthmore (Pa.) College; Curt J. Du- 
University; and Max C. Otto, 
University of Wisconsin. 


University of Illinois, chairman; 


easse, Brown 

In the terms of the grant, liberal edueation 
is conceived of very broadly. It includes not 
only education in college and university, but 
free and reflective 


Thus the work 


of the commission is to inquire into the general 


also the development of a 


life in the community at large. 


function of philosophy in the life of the indi- 
vidual and society. The announcement sent to 
SCHOOL AND Society by Professor Hendel fur- 


ther says: 


The commission can best perform so extensive 
and important a task if it is able to marshal to its 
It is 


therefore seeking the views of scholars and teachers 


aid the combined wisdom of all coneerned. 


in philosophy and wishes especially to get testimony 
from the various schools of thought. A number of 
meetings is planned in different parts of the coun- 
try where not only members of the profession but 
different 
what philosophy means at present to the community 


others from walks of life may diseuss 


and what it should mean, especially in the days to 
come. Both the needs of the plain man and citizen 
and the demands of scholarship are to be econ- 
sidered. Studies will also be made of the following 
questions: reeent trends in professional philosophy 


during the past 25 years; the philosophy that 
reaches the general publie through non-professional 
channels and literature; the relations of philosophy, 


scienee, and religion; the role of philosophy in 





schools of edueation; the content and method of 
graduate instruction and training in philosophy; 
the place of philosophy in proposed reconstructions 
of the liberal-arts curriculum. ... 

All who are in any way concerned are invited 
to give the commission the benefit of their views 
on any of these questions. The commission will be 
particularly interested in learning about courses of 
study presently offered or planned, special methods 
of instruction, and the nature and extent of col- 
laboration between scholars in philosophy and those 
in other disciplines, and ways in which philosophy 
is given a practical bearing on human affairs. 


The secretary may be addressed at 327, Hall 


of Graduate Studies, Yale University, New 


Haven, Conn. 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
ON CAPITOL HILL 


ON October 12, the Senate agreed to consider 
the bill, S 637, which, if enacted into law, would 
appropriate Federal funds to the extent of 
$300,000,000 toward defraying the costs of pub- 
Thus, nearly 
25 years after the introduction of the first bill 
sponsored by the NEA for Federal participa- 


lic edueation in the several states. 


tion in meeting the eosts of maintaining public 
schools, a bill finally emerged from the room in 
which the Senate Committee on Edueation and 
Labor holds its meetings and went to the Senate 
floor for debate. 

It is true that the bill was sent back to the 
committee eight days later, but it is something 
—a great deal, in view of a quarter century of 
delay—that it was “reported out.” It is some- 
thing, too, that an amendment, proposed by 
Senator Langer, North Dakota, was adopted be- 
fore the bill was recommitted, for the amend- 
ment reads: 

. . . provided that there shall be no diserimina- 
tion in the administration of the benefits and ap- 
propriations made under the respective provisions 
of this Act or in state funds supplemented thereby 
on account of race, ereed, or color. 


It is not so comforting, however, that this 
vital amendment was adopted only by so close a 
vote as 40 to 37. 

Of greater immediate significance, perhaps, 
among the recent educational activities at the 
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nation’s capital was the sending to Congress on 
October 27 of the President’s special message 
urging “early action” in providing for the in- 
service and post-service education of men and 
women who are now or will be in the armed 
forces. The message emphasized specifically the 


following proposals: 


1. The Federal Government should make it finan- 
cially feasible for every man and woman who has 
served honorably for a minimum period in the 
armed forces since September 16, 1940, to spend up 
to one calendar year in a school, college, a tech- 
nical institution or in actual training in industry, 
so that he ean further his education, learn a trade, 
or acquire the necessary knowledge and skill for 
farming, commerce, manufacturing, or other pur- 
suits. 

2. In addition, the Federal Government should 
make it financially possible for a limited number of 
ex-service men and women, selected for their special 
aptitudes, to carry on their general, technical, or 
professional education for a further period of one, 
two, or three years. 

No particular gift of propheey is needed to 
foresee what these proposals, if actualized, will 
mean for American education, and especially 
for the higher institutions, ineluding technical 


schools, professional schools, and graduate 
schools. The enrollment in these institutions 


in 1939-40 was upward of 1,400,000. It is 
altogether likely that the number will pass 2,- 
000,000 in the first postwar year, and it may 
reach 2,500,000, or more than the total seecon- 
dary-school enrollment in 1919-20. In any ease, 
for college and university teachers now in the 
armed forees there will be no dearth of jobs 
when the war ends.—W. C. B. 


WHEN IS AN “EDUCATIONAL INVA- 
SION” OF CONQUERED COUN- 
TRIES “MESSIANIC”? 

UnpverR “Reports” in this number appears a 
section from the “Conclusions and Proposals” 
of the International Education Assembly, which 
met at Harpers Ferry, September 13-17. This 
section deals with the question of educational 
reconstruction in the conquered countries. 
Other sections make proposals for (1) the es- 
tablishment of an _ international 
for education and cultural development; (2) 
rebuilding the educational programs of the war- 
devastated countries among the United Nations; 
and (3) edueation and world citizenship. 


organization 
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An “Event” in SCHOOL AND Society, Septem- 
ber 25, gave a brief account of the proceedings 
of the conference, based on newspaper reports, 
and suggesting that there seemed to be a “Mes 
sianic”’ note in the assembly’s proposal that the 
United Nations should so reorganize education 
in the conquered countries that the schools 
would foster “an international society based on 
democratic principles.” In sending to the editor 
the official report of the conference, Grayson N. 
Kefauver, dean, School of Education, Stanford 
University, and president of the assembly, made 
the following statement : 

I was pleased to note your earlier reference in 
SCHOOL AND SoOcIeETY to newspaper reports of the 
proposals of the International Education Assembly 
I hope the full state- 


ment will appear to you to be a reasonable ap 


meeting at Harpers Ferry. 


proach to the problem and believe you will find 
that the ‘‘ Messianie’’ label doesn’t fit this analy 
sis. At least, that wasn’t the spirit of the group. 

The 


suggested reforms of education in the conquered 


term, “Messianie,” in connection with 
countries was first used by I. L. Kandel and 
Walter M. Kotsehnig in an article, “The Mes 
sianie Complex,” in our number for February 
6, 1943. 


certain proposals that had been made to “export 


The authors referred specifically to 


teachers and methods of education” for the pur- 
pose of converting the conquered peoples to the 
democratie faith. The assembly of which Dean 
Kefauver was president did not make such a 
proposal in so far as the “exportation” of 
teachers and educational methods is concerned, 
but its proposals as set forth in its official re 
port seem to have the same end in view; namely, 
the democratization of the conquered peoples 
through organized edueation. This is to be ae- 
complished, it is true, “from within,” but, if we 
understand aright the assembly’s proposals, the 
accomplishment “from within” will none the less 
be initiated, and if necessary implemented, by 
coercion This 
“Messianic” in the Kandel-Kotschnig sense, but 


“from without.” may not be 
to the present writer it looks to be only a rather 
superficially softened species of the same genus. 

There is no question, of course, that the as 


sembly’s plan would be much more effective in 
working toward the desired end than the kind 
of “Messianic” Edgar I 


referred to in SCHOOL AND Society, June 5, or 


invasion that 


the type of educational control that Stephen M 
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Corey protested against in our number for Octo- 
ber 23. A pertinent question arises, however, as 
to whether any educational program for the 
propagation of democracy on an international 
seale can consistently, or would willingly, be 
undertaken by the United Nations as a group 
when one of the most powerful of these nations 
is not as yet a democracy even in form; when 
several others, while democracies in form, are 
very far from democracies in fact; and when 
still others, while good democracies at home, 
have not as yet granted democratic autonomy 
to many of their colonial possessions. A recog- 
nition of some of these difficulties and incon- 
sistencies, indeed, seems to be implied in the 
following quotation from the section of the 
assembly’s report that sets forth proposals for 
rebuilding the educational of the 
United Nations that have been devastated by the 


programs 


war: 

. Education everywhere was far short of ade- 
quacy in the prewar period. . . . Much important 
knowledge pertinent to the life of the people has 
not been given to them. New emphasis on demo- 
cratic conceptions points to the necessity of reach- 
ing all the people in a more adequate manner. 


. LOUISIANA PLANS POSTWAR AD- . 
VANCES IN THE CERTIFICATION 
OF TEACHERS 

Josepu E. Gipson, director of higher edueca- 
tion, Louisiana State Department of Education, 
reports to SCHOOL AND Society that the State 
Board of Edueation, October 5, adopted a post- 
war plan for teacher certification, effective July 
1, 1947. 

The principal respect in which this plan differs 
from the present certification plan is in the require- 
Other 


revisions are 


ment for edueation, respects in 
offered 


professional requirements for superintendents, su- 


general 


which innovations or are: 


pervisors, and principals (heretofore, there have 
been no specialized professional requirements for 
these administrative and supervisory officers) ; pro- 
vision that intending teachers shall register in the 
department or school of education not later than 
the junior year; provision for certification authori- 
zation in upper and lower elementary grades, as 
well as in high-school grades, allowing no assign- 
ment of teachers to fields or grades in which they 
lack special preparation; provision for certification 
to lapse after five consecutive years of disuse; re- 
sponsibility of the state supervisor of teacher edu- 


cation and certification for leadership in teacher 
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education; explicit responsibility of the State De- 
partment of Education for the appraisal and ap 
proval of teacher-education curricula. Moreover, 
the revised plan makes a part of the state certifica- 
tion requirements an adaptation of the criteria and 
patterns, already adopted by the State Board of 
Edueation, January 38, 1941, for reciprocity in 
teacher certification between Louisiana and other 
southern states. 


Dr. Gibson believes that, with this plan for 
teacher certification in effect, Louisiana will 
have a system of teacher certification second to 
none in the United States. 


“A READER’S GUIDE TO EDUCATION” 


WitH the dual objectives of aecquainting the 
layman with literature in the field of education 
and of recalling to the attention of educators 
certain books, the Book-of-the-Month Club, in 
co-operation with the NEA, has published an 
annotated list of books, under various section 
headings, on the background and problems of 
American education. The list is presented in a 
small brochure entitled “A Reader’s Guide to 
{ducation.” 

The books were selected on the basis of a poll 
of edueators and librarians conducted by the 
NEA, and the list was edited and annotated by 
Charles Side Steinberg, director, Educational 
Department, Book-of-the-Month Club, in col- 
laboration with William G. Carr, associate see- 
retary, NEA. The booklet, which is attractively 
illustrated, has a special introduction by Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher. 

The brochure, while neither definitive nor ex- 
haustive in scope, was prepared with the inten- 
tion of giving the general reader, as well as the 
educator, a fairly comprehensive picture of edu- 
‘ation in this country. Some of the books are of 
an historical nature; others are biographical; 
others, critical essays; while others are works 
of fiction having edueational backgrounds. The 
final section includes books that diseuss educa- 
tion and the postwar world. 

The NEA has arranged to make copies avail- 
able to a number of educational organizations 
for distribution among their members, and 
copies will be placed in libraries across the 
country. Individuals wishing copies may secure 
them at a cost of five cents (for mailing) by 
writing to the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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The sponsors believe that, with the present 
awareness on the part of the public of the sig- 
nificanee of edueation in a time of erisis, the 
availability of a list of interesting and informa- 
tive books in the field will be helpful in giving 
the layman a better understanding of eduea- 
tional problems. 


THE COMMITTEE ON RECRUITMENT 
OF STUDENT NURSES 


At the request of Dr. Thomas Parran, Sur- 
geon General, U. S. Publie Health Service, the 
National Nursing Council for War Services, 
Ine., has set up a Committee on Recruitment of 
Student Nurses, with Katharine Faville as 
chairman. 

The committee recently began a college field 
program, under the direction of Eleanor Lee, 
associate professor of nursing, Presbyterian 


Hospital, School of Nursing, Columbia Univer- 


sity. A group of 33 nurses, experienced in 
teaching, administration, or executive work, 


have been given short-term leaves of absence 
from their present duties to visit universities, 
colleges, and junior colleges throughout the 
country for the purpose of consulting with 
deans of women and members of the staff and, 
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through their help, interesting young students 
in the nursing profession. At the time this ae- 
count was sent to SCHOOL AND Society, many 
institutions had already scheduled speakers to 
address the student body. 

It is estimated that “fully 65,000 new student 
nurses are needed this year for wartime replace- 
ments caused by the requirements of the Army, 
Navy, and civilian health agencies.” The coun 
cil views the recruitment program “not only as 
an endeavor to supply wartime needs, but also 
as a long-term plan to enlist in the nursing pro 
fession women with college background and 
training who will be able to occupy positions 
of leadership in wartime and postwar rehabili- 
tation programs.” 

Recruits will receive free tuition, free mainte 
nance, ... gray and searlet street uniforms, and 
a monthly stipend during the entire period of 
training (not exceeding 30 months) in acered- 


ited schools of nursing. In return, they promise 
“to remain active in essential military or civilian 
nursing for the duration of the war.” 

The committee plans an acceleration of the 
curricula of schools of nursing and the possible 
introduction of pre-nursing programs into col- 
leges and junior colleges in which none exists 


at present. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Henry G. Fisk, former head of the division 
of ceramics and non-metals, Armour Research 
Foundation (Chicago), has been named director 
of the newly formed Wyoming Natural Re- 
sources Research Institute, to be operated in 
connection with the University of Wyoming. 
The purpose of the institute is to “aid in dis- 
covery and exploitation of natural resources.” 
The 


rocks, minerals, water resources, irrigation, in- 


long-term program includes studies of 
dustrial and sociological development of the 
state, and problems suggested by industrial 
The establishment of the institute has 
grown from plans proposed by J. L. Morrill, 


president of the university. 


firms. 





Harry JAMES CARMAN, Moore collegiate pro- 
fessor of history, Columbia University, has been 
appointed dean, Columbia College, to sueceed 
the late Herbert E. Hawkes, whose death was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, May 8, 1943. 
Nicholas MeD. McKnight, who served as act- 
ing dean in the interim, holds the post of as- 
sociate dean and in this capacity “will assume 
entire responsibility for dealing with students 
and parents.” 


I. A. MERCHANT, associate professor of veter 
inary hygiene, Iowa State College of Agricul 
ture and Mechanic Arts (Ames), became dean 
of the division, November 1, succeeding Charles 
Murray, dean emeritus. B. W. Hammer, pro- 
fessor of dairy industry and research professor, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, resigned, Oc 
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tober 31, to accept a post with the research staff, 
Golden State Company, San Francisco. 

Joun M. McGinnis, former head of the de- 
partment of psychology, Hollins College (Va.), 
has been appointed to a similar post at Beloit 
(Wise.) College, and Kirt E. Montgomery, head 

Other appoint- 
Mildred Appleby 
Conway as instructor in art and assisting cu- 
rator of Art Hall, succeeding E. M. R. Weiner 


in the instructorship; Ralph Ragsdale to the 


of the department of speech. 


ments include the following: 


department of mathematies, succeeding Alex- 
ander Paterson, who has accepted a post at Rose 
Polytechnie Institute (Terre Haute, Ind.) ; and 
Andrew Whiteford to the department of anthro- 


pology and as curator, Logan Museum. 

Marvin H. 
India, has been appointed acting professor of 
church history, School of Theology, Emory Uni- 


Harper, former missionary to 


versity, Ga. 

CLoyp Heck Marvin, president, the George 
Washington University, announces the follow- 
ing changes in staff, according to a special re- 
lease sent to SCHOOL AND Society under date 
of October 27: as associates, Alfredo Banos, 
Gilberto Concepcion, Vin- 


cente Ramos-Aspino, and Diego Jose Rivera, 


Blanea Gutierrez, 


Spanish; Harold P. Halpert, David Novarr, 
and Lieutenant George Baldwin Schick, Eng- 
lish; and William Henry Erskine, statistics. 


Howard F. Kane, senior professor of obstetrics 
and genecology, has been granted war leave and 
has received a commission as Commander in 
the Navy. Dr. 
obstetrical division of the Naval Hospital, San 


Diego, Calif. 


Kane will be in charge of the 


LOWELL E. Watters, former instructor in 
animal husbandry, Louisiana State University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of ani- 
Massachusetts State College, 


mal husbandry, 


Amherst. 

Tue following promotions in rank have been 
announced by the Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology (Philadelphia): from associate profes- 
sorships to professorships—Samuel J. Leonard, 
civil engineering, and Walter L. Obold, biolog- 
ical sciences; from assistant professorships to 
Brothers, 


professorships—Leroy A. 


associate 
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civil engineering, Sallie Beth Moore, home eco 
nomics, and Horace W. Hannah, English; from 
instructorships to assistant professorships— 
Walter Henneberg, civil engineering, and Eliza- 
beth Golden Lacy and Marjorie Sims, home 
economics. 


JosePpH M. Mospacu, first bassoonist, St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, has been appointed 
to the staff of the Peabody Conservatory of 


Musie, Baltimore. 

Tue following appointments at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College those an- 
nounced, October 28: James Barbour, assistant 


were among 
professor of human-nutrition research; Linvill 
I. Watson, instructor in sociology; W. F. Ack- 
erman, instructor in agricultural engineering; 
Raymond E. Hess, mechanical 
engineering; and Sherman P. Fogg, David H. 


instruetor in 


Foster, Walter V. Hurley, John A. Keech, 
and Peter Persia, instructors in physical edu- 
sation. 

ABE GELBART, instructor in mathematies, 


North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, P. R. Halmos, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Hans Samelson, supply 
instructor in mathematics, University of Wyo- 
ming, have been appointed to assistant pro- 
fessorships of mathematics, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University. 

Weimer K. Hicks, Wayland 
Junior College and Wayland Academy (Beaver 
Dam, Wise.), has sent the following report to 
ScHooL AND Society; The college and academy, 
“one of the oldest schools of its type in the 
country,” began its 89th year with the following 
persons on its staff: Arthur Anderson, Robert 
Friedmann, and A. EK. Wichman, social studies; 
Robert Bowers, Edna C. Lennox, and Mrs. A. 
EK. Wichman, English; Herbert C. Coleman and 
Mrs. O. W. Ringdahl, mathematics; Marjorie 
Gustafson and Laura MacDonald, languages; 
Lila Jones and Adelaide Van Steenbergen, com- 
mercial subjects; Elizabeth Lewis and Stephen 
W. Roberts, science and physical education; 
Lora Ingham, art; and Mrs. Marvin Keil, Doro- 
thy Jensen, Mrs. Stephen W. Roberts, and Mrs. 
Stanley Ross, Conservatory of Musie. 


president, 


Fevix M. WASSERMAN, former visiting lec- 
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turer on religion and art, Beloit College, has 
been appointed temporarily to the staff of 
Southwestern (Memphis, Tenn.) to teach lan- 


cuages and economic geography. 


E. DUNCAN GRIZZELL, FRANCIS MARION GAR- 
veR, and WILLIAM E. 
edueation, Sehool of Edueation, University of 


ARNOLD, professors of 


Pennsylvania, form a committee in charge of a 
The 


survey is being made under the direction of the 


survey of the Bronxville (N. Y.) schools. 


Edueational Service Bureau of the university. 


EverRETT S. LEE, engineer, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady (N. Y.), was recently 
elected chairman of Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development. Others 
James W. Parker, vice-president, Detroit Edi- 


elected were: 
son Company, vice-chairman; Stephen L. Ty- 
ler, executive secretary, American Institute of 
and R. L. 
Sackett, dean emeritus of engineering, the Penn- 
The 


objectives of the council are “to co-ordinate and 


Chemical Engineers, secretary; 


sylvania State College, assistant secretary. 


promote efforts to attain higher professional 
standards of education and practice, greater 
solidarity of the engineering profession, and 
erreater effectiveness in dealing with technical, 


economic, and social problems.” 


Ho.uis Evens, associate dean of undergrad- 
uates, Emory University, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence for graduate work in 
the field of public affairs at Harvard University. 


L. E. HUMMELL, former supervisor of music 
for the publie schools, Monett (Mo.), has been 
appointed supervisor of fine arts, Missouri 
State Edueation; 
Schupp, superintendent of schools, Ellington, 


Department of Osear G. 
has been named to a post in the research divi- 
sion of the department. 


Ear C. WELSHIMER, superintendent of 
schools, Madison Township, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed director of transportation for the Ohio 


State Department of Edueation. 


Haze LAUGHBONN has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Lincoln County (Wash.), to 
succeed E. F. Strauss, who resigned in August 
to accept a post in the Bureau of Entomology 
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and Plant Quarantine, U. S. 


Agriculture, with headquarters in Spokane. 


Department of 


L. M. Dimmirvt, formerly of the Washington 
staff of School District Reorganization, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, King County, 
Wash. 
tendent of schools, Bremerton (Wash.) replaces 
Mr. Dimmitt. 


Tillman Peterson, formerly superin- 


H. R. EuMore has been named acting super- 
intendent of schools, Pittsylvania County (Va.), 


to succeed R. H. Pride, resigned. 


ALFRED K. EAGLE, counselor, 
College 


elected direetor of instruction for the 


high school 


Madison (Harrisonburg), has been 


schools 


of Augusta County, Va. 


E. Lester Carper, former high-school] coun 
selor, College of William and Mary ( Williams- 
burg), has been elected director of instruction 
for the schools of Norfolk County, Va. D. C. 
Beery, principal, Madison School, Riehmond, 


succeeds Mr. Carper. 


Rospert L. Haycock, assistant superintendent 
of schools, (D.. C:), 
Frank W. Ballou in the superintendency, Octo- 
ber 21. Dr. Ballou has been forced by ill health 
to retire after having served as superintendent 
The Board of Edueation, of which 


Washington sueceeded 


since 1920. 
Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle is president, con- 
sented to approve his retirement and the grant- 
Mrs. 


speaking on behalf of the board, said: 


ing of full pension’ privileges. Doyle, 


Dr. Ballou ean truly be assured that he gave 
to his life’s work integrity, sincerity, and self- 
sacrifice and that the results are evident for his 


fellow men to see.” 


Hvuau C. Bryan has succeeded Ira J. Bright, 
retired, as superintendent of schools, Leaven 


worth, Kans. 


THE following persons have been elected to 
school superintendencies in North Carolina: 
Thomas H. Wetmore, Shelby; E. C. Woodard, 
Currituck; W. P. Morton, Franklinton; E. C. 
Cunningham, Mooresville; J. W. Byers, Red 
Springs; and S. F. Horton, Watauga County. 


R. O. NEuson, formerly principal of the ele- 


mentary school, Columbia (S. C.), has been 
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elected assistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of elementary education, Richmond, Va. 


J. J. BREWBAKER, supervisor of high schools, 
Norfolk (Va.), has been named assistant super- 
Mr. Brew- 


baker, who was formerly business manager for 


intendent in charge of high schools. 


the school system, became supervisor of high 
schools last year, when E. S. Brinkley was ad- 
vanced to the superintendency. 


Tue following changes in the administrative 
staff of the San Diego (Calif.) public schools 
have been announced: Richmond Barbour, for- 
mer curriculum co-ordinator, is now instructional 
co-ordinator and director of child guidance; T. 
Maleolm 
dore Roosevelt Junior High School, succeeds 
Charles J. 
Dr. Falk has been appointed secretary to the 
Board of Education and assistant to the super- 
intendent, to sueceed Maurice B. Ross, who has 


grown, for 20 years principal, Theo- 


Falk as “instructional co-ordinator” ; 


been appointed principal of the Logan elemen- 
tary school. 


Oscar IF. Sueparp, president, Punahou 
School (Oahu, Hawaii), has tendered his resig- 
nation to the Board of Trustees, effeetive at the 
Mr. Shep- 


ard, who assumed the presidency in 1915, has 


close of the present academic year. 


been urged to reconsider, but has stated that he 
“definitely decided for personal reasons to 
He will return to 


Milton (Mass.) Academy where, as is his wish, 


has 


retire as head of the school.” 


he will “utilize the remainder of his professional 
career in The ap- 
peared in the Honolulu Star Bulletin (Septem- 


teaching.” announcement 
ber 21), a copy of which reached the offices of 
ScHOOL AND Society, October 19. 


Tuomas W. Biss, president, Missouri Valley 
College (Marshall), who has spent the past 
thirty-three years in the field of education, has 


resigned. 


Recent Deaths 

BENJAMIN FICKLIN FINNEY, vice-chancellor 
emeritus, University of the South (Sewanee, 
Tenn.), suceumbed to a heart attack, October 
Dr. Fin- 
ney had served as associate chemist (1888-90), 
Virginia Experiment Station; chemist (1890- 
91), Virginia State Department of Agriculture ; 


21, at the age of seventy-three years. 
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chemical engineer (1892-1908), 
secretary (1908-21), Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew; and vice-chancellor and presi 
dent (1922-38), University of the South. 


analyst and 


Savannah; 


WILMON NEWELL, provost for agriculture, 
University of Florida, died, October 25, at the 
age of sixty-five years. Dr. Newell had served 
as assistant entomologist in experiment stations 
(1897-1902) in the Iowa State College of Agri 
culture and Mechanie Arts, the Ohio State Uni 
versity, and the Agricultural and Mechanica! 
College of Texas; state entomologist (1903-04), 
Georgia; entomologist (1904-10), state experi 
ment stations, Louisiana; professor of entomol 
ogy (1910-15), Experiment Station, Agricul 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas; plant 
commissioner (since 1915), Florida State Plant 
Board; and dean (1921-38), College of Agri- 
culture, director, Experiment Station and agri- 
culture extension (since 1921), and provost for 
agriculture (since 1938), University of Florida. 


CLARENCE BAUMES ANTISDEL, president emer 
itus, Benedict College (Columbia, S. C.), died, 
October 27. Dr. Antisdel, who was eighty years 
old at the time of his death, had served as a 
missionary to the Congo and to Burma and as 
a pastor before going to the college (1919) as 
He was elected to the 
presidency in 1921, a post that he held until his 
retirement, 1930. 


professor of English. 


THOMAS ANDREW STOREY, former general di- 
rector, School of Hygiene and Physical Eduea- 
tion, Stanford University, died, October 27, at 
the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Storey had 
served as assistant professor of hygiene (1902 
06), Stanford University; associate professor 
and director of the department of hygiene 
(1906-10), and professor (1910-26), City Col- 
lege (New York); and general director, Stan- 
ford University, 1926-40. 

Epwarp McCuHueEsney Salt, since 1928, pro- 
fessor of political science, Pomona College 
(Claremont, Calif.), succumbed to a heart ail- 
ment, October 27, at the age of sixty-two years. 
From 1920-26, Dr. Sait had served the Univer- 
sity of California in a similar professorship. 


AsHLEY VAN StorM, professor emeritus of 
agricultural education, University of Minnesota, 
died, October 27. Dr. Storm, who was eighty- 
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one years old at the time of his death, had served 
as teacher, principal, and superintendent of 
schools in rural and urban districts in 
Nebraska, and Illinois, 1881-1907. He became 
professor of public-school agriculture, exten- 


Iowa, 


sion division (1907), and professor of agricul- 
ture and head of the department (1911), Iowa 


State College of Agriculture and Mechanie 
Arts. He served the professorship at the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota from 1912 until his retire- 
ment, 1932. 


GLENN WaArREN GOLDSMITH, professor of 
botany and bacteriology, University of Texas, 
succumbed to a heart attack, October 28, at the 
age of fifty-six Dr. Goldsmith had 
served as assistant botanist (1911-12), Univer- 


years. 


sity of Minnesota; professor of biology (1912- 
18), Southwestern Institute of Technology 
(Weatherford, Okla.) ; investigator (1920-30), 
Carnegie Institution; and in the professorship 
at the University of Texas since 1930. 


WALTER BENJAMIN Briaas, assistant librar- 
ian emeritus, Harvard College Library, sue- 
eumbed to a heart attack, October 31, at the 
age of seventy-two years. Mr. Briggs, who 
joined the staff of the Harvard College Library 
in 1886, served as reference librarian (1904- 
09), Brooklyn (N. Y.) Publie Library, and 
librarian (1909-15), Trinity College (Hartford, 
Conn.), before returning to the assistant li- 
brarianship (1915) at Harvard University, a 
post that he held until his retirement in March, 
1939. 


Publie 
age of fifty 


IRA Epwarps, director, Milwaukee 
Museum, died, October 31, at the 
years. Dr. Edwards had served as assistant 
paleontologist (1915-16), New York State Mu- 
seum; adjunet professor of geology (1920-21), 
University of Texas; and geologist (1916-19), 
curator (1921-39), and director (since 1940), 
Milwaukee Public Museum. He was considered 
an authority on the geology and paleontology 
of the upper Mississippi Basin. 


Coming Events 

THE 10th Institute on the Exceptional Child 
will be held under the auspices of the Child 
Research Clinie of the Woods School (Lang- 
horne, Pa.) in Baltimore, November 9. Both 
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will center 
around the topic, “Psychotherapy for the Ex 
ceptional Chils.” 


morning and afternoon sessions 


REGIONAL conferences of the Ameriean Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators have been ar 
ranged as follows: Seattle (Wash.), January 
10-12; Atlanta, February 15-17; New York, 
February 22-24; Chieago, February 28—March 
1; and Kansas City (Mo.), Mareh 8-10. If 
arrangements can be made, one or two addi 
conferences held west of the 


tional may be 


Mississippi. 


THE 31st Annual Schoolmen’s Week will be 
held at the University of Pennsylvania, March 


pg a 64" 


This meeting, “one of the largest edu- 
cational gatherings in the country, with its an 
8,000,” will not 


have to change its plans because of travel re- 


nual attendance in excess of 
strictions, since the majority of persons attend 
ing come from Pennsylvania and nearby areas. 


Other Items 

THE Edueation Section, War Finance Divi- 
sion, U. 8. Treasury Department, announces 
the availability of the following materials free 
of charge for use in the schools: a musical 
pageant, “Sharing America,” with production 
notes and drawings of stage settings; “The 
Story of Billy Dollar,” a 35-mm. eartoon film- 
strip of 30 frames, with the narrative provided 
on a printed leaflet; and a War Savings poster 
(22” x 28”), “Help Send Them What It Takes 
to Win.” 
by writing to the Education Section, War Fi- 


The first two items may be obtained 
nance Division, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D. C.; the poster, from any 
State War Finance Office. 


AFTER issuing its statement, “The Social 
Studies Mobilize for Victory,” last winter, the 
National Council for the Social Studies asked 
a committee of teachers, headed by Howard E. 
Wilson, associate professor of education, Har 
vard University, to prepare an extensive report 
on what schools are doing, and ean do, to adjust 
their social-studies courses to war needs in ae- 
cordance with the recommendations in the orig- 
inal statement. The report, “replete with illus- 
trative curriculum revisions and practical teach- 


ing suggestions,” was published during October 
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“Wartime Social Studies in the 
by W. Linwood Chase, 


in two parts: 
Klementary Schools,” 
professor of education, Boston University, and 
“Social Studies in the Secondary School,’ by 
Erling M. Hunt, professor of history, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Each volume has 
64 pages and sells for $1.00. Orders should be 
addressed to the NCSS, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


THE Rosenstiel Award of $1,000, 
which, as reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


Lewis 5S. 


September 11, was to be given to the member 
of the American Legion, “who has performed 
the most useful community service during the 
past year,” was given to Paul Wamsley, prin- 
cipal, Elementary School 51, Buffalo, at the an- 
nual convention of the legion in Omaha, Sep- 
tember 21-23. Mr. Wamsley 
mated 3,000 hours in promoting Americanism,” 
through his work with the Boy Scouts, a junior 
baseball program, oratorical contests, tivilian 


“spent an esti- 


defense (including the organization of air-raid 
systems in Erie County), special drives, and 
‘tie 


honoring Selective Service inductees and was 


also arranged programs 


mobilizations. 
instrumental in establishing pre-induction mili- 
tary drill programs in a number of his county’s 
high schools.” 

THE Rigur Reverend W. C. Wuite, director 
of the new School of Chinese Studies, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, has announced that the school 
has under consideration a course that “will not 
be an ordinary graduate course, which could 
give at best four hours a week. This course 
will require 20 hours a week study in languages 
Other subjects will in- 


physical, and eeconomie 


and literature alone.” 
clude “the 
geography of China, her history, international 


political, 
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relations, and additional sidelights, such as the 
anthropological aspect.” The course will even- 
tually last three years, and graduate students 
will be permitted by the School of Graduate 
Studies to obtain degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. in 
Chinese Studies. 


AccorDING to the Junior College Journal 
(September), the following junior colleges are 
among those that failed to reopen this fall: 
Albia, Britt, Bloomfield, Clarinda, Chariton, 
Independence, Osceola, Red Oak, Tipton, and 
Webster City, all in Lowa, because of “wartime 
enrollment.” Chowan College 
C.) has suspended opera- 


reduction in 
(Murfreesboro, N. 
tions “for the duration of the war,” and Morris 
Junior College (Morristown, N. J.) has closed 
because of “the financial situation, low pros- 
pective enrollments, and the loss of key admin- 
istrative and faculty personnel to the war.” 
Mary Lyon Junior College (Swarthmore, Pa.) 
“has been forced to suspend operations for the 
duration, since its plant has been requisitioned 
by the Navy Department for a convalescent 
hospital.” 


THE papers of Edward Eggleston, author of 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster,”’ were given to Cor- 
nell University in September by Edward Eggle- 
ston Seelye, of White Plains (N. Y.), acting 
for the Seelye estate. “Included in the lot are 
the original hand-written drafts of 13 books 
articles.” “The Hoosier 
Ac- 


and a number of 
Schoolmaster” survives only in fragments. 
cording to Whitney R. Cross, curator of the 
Cornell collection of Americana, the “more than 
2,500 letters from and to Eggleston” extending 
over his entire adulthood, 1852-1902, will pro- 
vide “valuable information for scholars of 
American literature and history.” 


Shorter Papers... 





INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES 

UNIVERSITIES, it is alleged, promote national- 
ism. Is it not desirable, therefore, to establish 
international universities to promote interna- 
tionalism ? 

John Urzidil in The Central European Ob- 
server (London), June 25, 1943, raises this 
question and answers it affirmatively. But while 


the development of international universities 
appears to be definitely desirable for the post- 
war period, the means of implementation sug- 
gested by Mr. Urzidil are to be seriously ques- 
tioned. 

To begin with, the proposal for initiating 
international education is both undemocratic 
and unsound. The author states: 
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This plan is to be carried out by a host of demo- 
eratie teachers who are to pour into Europe, as 
missionaries as it were, from the homelands of 
democracy, chiefly from the United States, and to 
exert a decisive influence on the education of youth 
and the readjustment of the adults. These demo- 
eratie educators, whether they be Americans or, 
better still, Americanized Europeans, must be fa- 
miliar with the political, social, economie, and cul- 
tural conditions in their future fields of activity. 
... Franklin, Washington, and Lincoln are imypres- 
sive instances of the American conception of what 
life should be. When the ideas of these men are 
used to influence Europeans infected with fascism, 
a connecting and utilizable link must first be estab- 
lished between them and the traditional values in 
The primary 
and essential task of Europe’s future educators 


the respective European countries. 


will be to emphasize these traditional values which 
exist potentially in all European nations and which 
have but temporarily been buried. 


It is to be seriously doubted whether the 
people of Germany, Italy, and even Japan 
would learn in a meaningful way either the 
democratie way of life or any other way of life 
if it were “to be carried out by a host of demo- 
cratic teachers who are to pour into Europe, 
as missionaries as it were.” The procedure is 
in itself a contradiction of demoeratie prin- 
ciples and runs counter to well established psy- 
chological principles of learning. According to 
William H. Kilpatrick, the learner “learns what 
he accepts to act upon.” But will the learners 
even in the defeated Fascistiec countries, accept 
what has been imposed from without rather than 
set up from within? Nazis too learn according 
to psychological principles. It would appear 
to be wiser and sounder to enable native Ger- 
mans, for example, to draw upon democratic 
elements from their own cultural heritage as 
they revise their curricula in the postwar period. 
Goethe and Schiller, Luther and Froebel, to 
mention but a few, have made notable contri- 
butions to world democracy. While this point 
is implied in the above quotation it is not devel- 
oped and stressed. 

As for the envisioned organization of inter- 
national universities, this too apparently stands 


in need of revision. Mr. Urzidil says: 


It would, therefore, be a very appropriate mea- 
sure if by order of the future treaties of peace, a 
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network of International Universities were insti- 


tuted all over Europe the object of which would be 
to form the spiritual link and intermediary between 
nations and 
The 


would counteract the isolating tendencies of na- 


the various their cultural traditions 


and values. International Universities 


tionalized schooling and civilization. Professor 


Philipp Lenard, for instance, who was awarded the 
The Inter 


Nobel prize, wrote ‘‘German Physies.’ 


national Universities would have to teach ‘‘eom 


parative physies,’’ to show where the great dis 
coveries in the sphere of physies originated, and 


in what manner the great synthesis of the world’s 


knowledge in physies was brought about. This 
prineiple, namely that of teaching world sciences, 
would be also applied to all other branches. <Ad- 


mission to these International Universities, the staff 


of which should be international, would not be 


nationally restricted. On the contrary, the com- 
munity of the students of diverse nationalities 
should be promoted to the fullest extent while, nat- 
urally, it should be ruled that two thirds of the 
students registered in an International University 
Uni- 


versities should be institutions of the people, oper 


in Germany be Germans. The International 
ated without tuition fees and principally on inter- 
national funds. No academic degree would be avail 
able to a student save by graduation from an Inter- 
national University. No other diploma would en- 
able him to practice any profession, including teach- 
ing. It would be precisely this regulation that 
would make it advantageous for the students to 
attend the International Thus there 


would come into being a class of European intel- 


Universities. 


leectuals who would be conscious of the inner correla- 
tion of world culture, who would answer the re- 
quirements for leading and responsible positions 
and who, due to their knowledge of languages and 
extensive training in their special fields, would be 
capable of initiating the friendly intercourse of the 
minds. 


To move abruptly from university education 
which has operated under strict government 
supervision to education through international 
universities is to invite frustration and failure. 
Schools and universities in their programs and 
procedures are highly sensitive agencies which 
reflect the ideals and purposes of a given people 
or state. In this uniqueness lies their value and 
real potentiality for the creation of an enriched 
international education for the future. To force 
universities to sever their ties from the culture 
which they must needs express if they are to have 
meaning and integrity, and assume, a priori, the 
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role of protagonists for internationalism is to 
make of them agencies of propaganda. If that 
be our purpose, why should we describe these 
institutions as universities? 

The realization of international 
can be brought about only by a process of 
growth, and this growth cannot be artificially 
If these universities are to foster in- 


universities 


expedited. 
ternational understanding they must be brought 
into being by international co-operation, and 
each participating country will have to be af- 
forded the privilege of making its unique con- 
The achievement of self-respect and 
a sense of belonging make this necessary. Above 
all, the task of developing such institutions will 
have to represent a voluntary effort on the part 
of co-operating peoples, and be administered by 
them if the institutions are to have integrity 
and character. Without these attributes, how 
can they function meaningfully ? 

Cc. O. 

SENIOR SPECIALIST IN FAR EASTERN 
EDUCATION, 
U. 8. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


tribution. 


ARNDT 


THE SUBJECT UNION CATALOGUE, 
“AMERICANA GERMANICA” 


Ir is a moot question to what extent the 
“other” Germany, a freedom-loving and liberal 
Germany, exists. But if we accept the hypothe- 
sis, Carl Schurz would undoubtedly be the fore- 
most witness for our belief that there is no 
country—tyrannical as its government, servile 
as the citizens may be—where love of freedom 
has completely died out, where at least some in- 
dividuals are not imbued with a deep reverence 
for the “inalienable rights” of their fellow men. 
Carl Schurz belonged to the heroic group of the 
German Forty-eighters. Like so many freedom- 
loving Germans he had to flee from the Old 
World and found here a new fatherland which 
he served with zeal, loyalty, and honesty, in war 
and peace, as ambassador, general, senator, and 
Seeretary of the Interior, and as the most in- 
fluential representative of Americans of German 
descent. 

In honor of this man the Carl Schurz Me- 
morial Foundation was founded in 1930 with 
the objective of working for a better integration 
of the German element into the American way 
of life. Its headquarters are in the Old Custom 
House in Philadelphia, formerly the home of the 
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Second Bank of the United States, which was 
leased from the Federal government in 1940. 

The German scientist, Ernst Mach, said in his 
“Elements of Mechanics” that the only way to 
solve a problem is to study first its development. 
In order to solve our practical problem of a 
better integration of the German element, we 
have to study the history of the German immi- 
gration, the contribution of the immigrants, and 
the cultural interrelation between the United 
States and the German-speaking countries of 
Europe. 

We have several ways of making an historica] 
approach. We might study the lives of out- 
standing immigrants, their Americanization, and 
their contributions. This has been done to a 
great extent and we take justified pride in 
quoting what the great German-Americans have 
given to their new fatherland. But it would be 
historically incorrect (although it is done fre- 
quently in the historiography of all countries) 
to accept the “great” men as truly representa- 
tive of the great masses of the people. That 
Kant was an outstanding philosopher does not 
prove the philosophical mind of Prussia, nor 
may we call Titian as a witness to bear out the 
artistic qualities of the Italian people. We can- 
not visualize the English people in the Eliza- 
bethan period by having the personality of 
Shakespeare in our minds, nor can we be 
guided by Goethe’s achievements if we want to 
study the German people about 1800. It is one 
of the earmarks of the “great man” that he has 
less of the common national characteristics, but 
is rather of an international and timeless char- 
acter. The qualities and contributions of Muhl- 
enberg, Steuben, Schurz, and others, are obvi- 
ously not duplicated by the great mass of the 
German immigrants. Therefore we have to 
supplement the history of the individual Ger- 
man-American with an investigation focused on 
the “group.” Only few deep sociological analy- 
ses of the German immigrants and their history 
have been made so far. 

To these two approaches a third one has to 
be added. For the study of cultural interrela- 
tions, Americans of non-German descent will 
be as important as either of the two other 
groups. Personalities like Emerson, Margaret 
Fuller, and William T. Harris are indispensable 
in a complete study of the problem. They inter- 
preted German culture to the American mind 
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far more effectively than did those German im- 
migrants whose affiliations with German culture 
were manifested only in membership in some 
German society. 

So far we have viewed only the American 
.cene, but cultural interrelation works both ways 
nd therefore we include in our study the Ger- 
an-speaking part of Europe. From the multi- 
tude of interesting problems a few may be 
quoted at random: 


1) German scholarly research on American topics 
Amerikakunde). 

2) What conception did the 
have of the American scene and how does it con- 
trast with the reality? 

3) The United States as seen in German fiction. 


cerman emigrant 


4) Influence of American eulture and customs 


on Germany. 


The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation wants 
to foster these investigations. The study of the 
“oreat’’ German-Americans who have given so 
much to this country; the sociological approach 
to the German immigrant (as a group), who has 
received so much from this country; the geistes- 
geschichtliche research about the Americans of 
non-German descent who, bound by elective 
affinity to German culture, were its able inter- 
preters; and finally, an investigation of the phe- 
nomenon, “United States,” as perceived by the 
German mind. 

We consider the term “Germany” only from 
the linguistie point of view. Political boun- 
daries have varied so much that they cannot be 
used. “German-American” has been defined as 
“anyone speaking German as his mother tongue, 
who came to the United States (or the 13 Col- 
onies) with the purpose of settling there.” Ob- 
viously denominational differences are disre- 
Jews are included if their native lan- 
guage is German. We include the German- 
speaking Swiss, the German-speaking part of 
Czechoslovakia, parts of France (Alsace), ete. 
We do not include the other Germanic-language 
groups such as Dutch or Scandinavians. 

In the fall of 1941, the executive director of 
the foundation, Wilbur K. Thomas, decided to 
organize a Researeh Department which, up to 
July, 1943, was under the supervision of A. E. 
Zucker (University of Maryland) as director of 
research. The foremost objective of our depart- 
ment is the compilation of a bibliography in the 


carded. 
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form of a Subject Union Catalogue. This form 
has been chosen because we want to be in posi 
tion to inform the interested scholar what doeu- 
mentation, printed or in manuscript, exists and 
where he ean find it. 

To the seven national Subject Union Cata- 
logues listed in Down’s ‘Union Catalogs in the 
United States,” 1942, the catalogue, “Americana 
Germanica,” must be added as the eighth and 
most ambitious attempt to represent complete 
documentation of a large field of research in 
the form of a union catalogue. 

As location can be supplied by a great many 
other union catalogues, special emphasis was 
laid on the subject approach. 
the structure of the whole field of research a 


In order to show 


classified arrangement was chosen. As author 
entries cannot be interfiled in a classified ecata- 
logue but have to be kept separate, the two 
functions of the catalogue (location and subject 
approach) are represented by two files. 

The catalogue consists of four distinet parts: 

I. Author catalogue. All books and articles are 
catalogued alphabeticaly under author. These ecards 
are regarded as main entries. Subject entries are 
recorded on the back of the eards to make tracing 
possible. Locations are not listed for readily avail- 
able books; for rare works it is our aim to list up 
to four libraries, regionally distributed. 

II. The classified catalogue is based on a ‘recently 
published classification schedule, whose main classes 
are based on the Library: of Congress classification. 
(Zucker-Reichmann, ‘‘Subject approach to Amer- 
CSMF, 1943. 


interested 


Germanica,’’ Philadelphia, 
available to all 


icana 
Copies are freely 
scholars.) The number of subject headings under 
which each title appears will be determined by the 
scope and the importance of the book or article in 
Fictionalized accounts (marked as such) 
Spe- 


question. 
are classified along with the factual material. 
cial care has been taken to show intellectual inter- 
relations between the United States and Germany. 
In every class two sections are devoted to this pur- 
pose; under 20 are listed American publications 
coneerning Germany, and under 21, German publi- 
cations concerning America. Thus, for example, in 
class E (history), E 20 lists American historical 
writings on Germany, and E 21, what German his- 
torians have written on the United States. 

III. Regional catalogue arranged according to 
states and counties. The purpose of this catalogue 
is to bring together everything that has been pub- 
German-Americans in a given 


lished about the 


locality. 











IV. German imprints in America arranged by 
printers. The printers are listed by states and 
towns with alphabetical see-cards for the printers’ 
locations. 

We 
senting the subject analysis for about 14,000 


have so far about 50,000 ecards repre- 


titles; our yearly rate of accession is about 25,- 
We include in our catalogue every- 
for 


000 eards. 
thing that 
our four approaches, scholarly, popular, or fic- 


ean be used as documentation 
tional, printed or in manuscript, in book form, 
in a magazine, or in a newspaper. 

We have five major ways of collecting the 


bibliographical data. 


(1) Our own holdings and accessions, which are 
especially rich in pamphlets and near-print material. 

(2) The holdings of the Library of Congress in 
our field, found by checking the printed catalogue 
of Library of Congress cards and the proofsheets 

(3) The catalogues of special collections in our 
field in denominational colleges and in local his- 
torical (We incorporated recently the 
holdings of Goshen (Ind.) College, of the Cassel 
Collection in the Historieal Society of Pennsylvania 
and the large eard-file collected by the late M. 
Helbig, New York Public Library.) 

(4) Checking of 
(mostly done by voluntary associates in the dif- 


societies. 


periodicals and newspapers 
ferent colleges and libraries). 

(5) Bibliographies like those of Evans, Meynen, 
Seidensticker, ete., and bibliographical notes in the 
literature of the field. The checking of the German 


national bibliographies must be postponed. 


The department publishes a monthly bulletin 
with interesting research notes, an annual bib- 
liography, and from time te time small subject 
So far have been published: 
“The Ger- 
“The 


bibliographies. 
“The German Theatre in America,” 
mantown Printer, Christopher Sower,” 
Muhlenberg Family.” 
Feirx REICHMANN 

LIBRARIAN, CARL SCHURZ MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION, INC., 

PHILADELPHIA 


A HIGH-SCHOOL SENIOR FACES 
THE FUTURE 


In discussing the problems facing high-school 
students, I thought I would try to take a 
sampling of thought among upper-term boys 
and girls in a large city high school, and present 


our problems as we see them. 
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The foremost problem of the boys of our class 
today relates to the armed forces. In which 
branch of service can we best serve our country? 
Three questions immediately arise. Shall we 
interrupt education to enlist? Shall we await 
our turn by Selective Service and continue with 
our education as normally as possible until we 
are drafted, or shall we succumb to the lure of 
employment opportunities today? Determining 
which of these courses to choose is, perhaps, 
our most pressing problem. Closely linked with 
the immediate problem how to serve is the 
realization that we must remember our future. 
Preparation through education has been firmly 
Shall we be able to 
Shall we want to? 


planted in our minds. 
attend college in the future? 
If education is interrupted will it be resumed? 
Will it be replaced? How shall we prepare to 
take our place in a normal peacetime society? 
Then, too, shall we be equipped to earn our live- 
lihood during peacetime or is our wartime edu- 
cation specifically designed for wartime? Some 
of us aspire to professional careers. How will 
the long preparatory years of study required for 
a profession be fitted into our lives? Ought 
we not try to envision the future needs of our 
nation and prepare ourselves in some way to fill 
these changing needs? In the industrial world 
there are many changes in the making. We 
constantly hear of new inventions in the field 
of plasties, synthetic rubber, television, and 
aviation. Will our academic training enable us 
to earn our living in this technical world? 
Since I speak for the boys in my class as a 
group, I might mention that there are those 
who wonder whether women will be so firmly 
entrenched in vocations and professions after 
the war as to dominate the professional and 
business world. 

All our problems do not concern the indi- 
vidual. Many are socially significant. Will our 
democratie way of life, partially relinquished 
in wartime, be restored? Will militarism and 
regimentation follow? Will demobilization in- 
crease lawlessness, relax moral standards? How 
will the problems of the disabled be met? Must 
business depression inevitably follow the conver- 
sion from war to peacetime production? These 
questions represent a cross-section of the fears, 
the hopes and the thoughts of the high-school 
youth. 
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I do not propose to attempt a solution, but I 
should like to give you a brief idea of how edu- 
cation is helping youth to meet these problems, 
using my own high school, which I regard as a 
typical American school, as an example. 

We have courses in history and numerous 
modern languages which aim to develop in stu- 
dents an understanding of other nations, includ- 
ing the Axis countries. 

Our school library has already held several 
exhibitions on foreign nations and foreign ecus- 
toms, and has now set aside an entire section 
of books devoted solely to furthering interna- 
tional co-operation. 

New war courses in our school include topog- 
raphy, meteorology, radio code, and machines. 

We have over 35 clubs in our school and each 
one is either directly or indirectly concerned 
with the war efforts. 

We pride ourselves upon having a very effi- 
cient guiding system. Our staff of grade advis- 
ers are anxious to assist the pupil in any possible 
manner. Our dean is always willing to hear our 
troubles and to advise us as to the best possible 
solution. In her office one can find an abun- 
dance of literature on the armed forces and on 
numerous eareers. 

The school authorities are making a continu- 
ous effort to help the boys see the value of 
remaining in school until graduation. In spite 
of their efforts, some students, dazzled by the 
prospects of high salaries, are leaving school, 
probably permanently. 

We are having a series of assemblies in our 
school designed to inform the students about 
the various branches of the armed forces. We 
have had representatives from the Army and 
Navy as guest speakers. 

Our graduates are encouraged to return for 
letters of recommendation or for advice concern- 
ing their future eareers. Because of all the 
individual attention that students and graduates 
are receiving they are beginning to see how in- 
tensely interested the school is in their welfare. 

In the V-5, V—12, and A-12 tests, our teach- 
ers sought out the “capables,” making certain 
that every student who had the slightest chance 
of achieving a satisfactory grade should be com- 
pletely informed about the details. Every boy 
in our school today has had his record checked 
and rechecked in regard to any opportunity to 
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better himself. We have been questioned and 
interviewed regarding our future plans and our 
future lives, and through this our chance for 
future safety has been increased. 

In viewing the varied activities of our school, 
I am sure we all agree that the sheltered, elois- 
tered school of yesteryear is as legendary as 
is the movie version of light-hearted, light 
brained collegiate days. Despite pressing prob- 
lems and the rapid pace of life today, high- 
school youth is neither rebellious nor resentful 
of its lot. 

Not only is our school doing its best to answer 
the questions which are troubling us, but our 
government has established a very clearly de 
fined policy for trying to save our generation 
of young manhood at the same time that it is 
compelled to sacrifice so much of it on the battle- 
field. This program makes provisions for two 
definite groups of training. 

The one in whieh we high-school boys are 
most interested now is the college-training pro 
gram. This is the most demoecratie program 
that any nation has ever undertaken. By its 
provisions the ablest boys in the country will 
be selected by means of competitive examina- 
tions without regard to social or financial back 
ground and given a college course that will 
be valued at upward of $27,000, each, for the 
V-—5 which is the Naval Aviation Progftam, and 
slightly less for the V-12, which is the Naval 
College Training Program. Thus in the Navy 
V-5 and V-12 groups and also in the Army 
A-12 Specialized Training Program, the future 
leaders of our country for wartime and peace 
time are being trained. 

The second group which the War Department 
is training consists of men already in the ser- 
vice. Special-aptitude tests are selecting men 
and training them in technical or professional 
skills and in the development of the sciences and 
arts which will probably change our mode of 
life after the war. For instance, a friend of 
mine has been selected to work with Radar, 
which stands for radio detection and ranging 
and is our country’s newest device for locating 
ships and planes. I don’t know just how he 
was selected from seven million men, but if 
enthusiasm for his subject is any standard by 
which his aptitude for this field ean be measured, 
the Army has picked the right man for the right 
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place. He says, confidentially, that Radar will 
bring changes that will revolutionize the post- 
war world. 

For the third group, the government has es- 
tablished the Armed Forces Institute, through 
which men already in service can continue their 
education, in either technical or liberal fields, 
The in- 
stitute has already announced that men who 


by a series of correspondence courses. 


wish to continue their education after the war 
will be able to offer their record of accomplish- 
ment in the Army, with the expectation that 
they will receive full credit in our colleges and 


universities. 
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Thus are we being equipped for the battle 
fronts of the world. <A great crisis has arisen 
in our lives and in our nation’s life. We pride 


ourselves upon having set high standards for 


ourselves and our nation. We seek no com- 
Global war has stretched its tentacles 
into our classroom. With your help, with our 
school’s help, with our nation’s help, and with 
the help of our God, to whom our soldiers are 
learning anew to pray, we shall be prepared to 
We do not stand alone. 


promise. 


meet our problem. 


RICHARD F'RIEDENBERG 


MEMBER, FRESHMAN CLASS, 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


Corres bongence 





THE “TIMES” TEST AGAIN: A 
REJOINDER 

THE importance of Hugh Russell Frazer as 
chairman, Committee on American History, 
prompts me to reply to his charges in SCHOOL 
AND Society, September 11, that I tried to draw 
a “red herring” across the trail of the Times his- 
tory test in my article, “History without Hys- 
teria,” in this journal, August 14. 


In my article I stated that: 


. the results [of the test] furnish no grounds 
whatever for inferring that certain attitudes and 
principles (if taught) have not been retained better 


than the material tested. 


Ignoring this, Mr. Frazer quotes the next 
sentence : 

It is conceivable and not improbable that a boy 
or girl can achieve the proper reverence for the ex- 
pansion of the railroads without knowing too well 
the names of those who financed it. 


To which Mr. Frazer replies that the design- 
ers of the Times test had no notion of suggesting 
that students should have a proper reverence for 
the expansion of the railroads and admits that, 
“Knowing something about railroad history— 
even to the minimum extent of knowing three 
individuals connected with it—does not presup- 
pose a ‘proper reverence’ for it.” 

Instead of arguing that the test did have some 
bearing on the retention of attitudes, which 
might have been expected since this is the issue, 
Mr. Frazer argues that the test was not designed 
to reveal one particular attitude (reverence) 











which happened to be used by way of illustra- 
tion. If I am not mistaken, this is the fallacy 
of irrelevant thesis. 

The more important question is: Did the de- 
signers of the test intend to have the test reveal 
anything more than the retention of certain 
facts and relations or did they not? If they did 
intend to have it reveal the retention of atti- 
tudes and principles, then my point still stands 
—namely, that the results of the test are incon- 
clusive for such outcomes. If they did not have 
such intentions—and Mr. Frazer says they did 
not for at least one set of the questions—then 
the clamor aroused in the publie press is a far 
brighter red herring than any I could draw 
through the peaceful and relatively esoteric 
columns of ScHooL AND SocrEty. 

Mr. Frazer then goes on to quote: 

. . . While the apparent ignorance of the facts 
is no assurance that attitudes and principles have 
been taught or retained. . . 
and remarks: 

And so! Is it possible that Mr. Broudy toyed 
with the idea that ignorance of the facts of Amer- 


ican history was evidence that the students must 
therefore know all about attitudes and principles? 


The obvious answer to this is that no sensible 
person would toy with such an idea, but what 
kind of logic permits one to answer an assertion 


1 This paper was prepared late last spring when 
the author was a member of the graduating class 
of the George Washington High School, New York 
City. It was sent to ScHOOL AND Society at the 
suggestion of Esther Lloyd-Jones, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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that P is Q by saying, “Aha, he must have toyed 
with the idea that P is not Q”? 
have been no misunderstanding on this point, 


There should 


because I ended the sentence quoted by Mr. 
Frazer by saying that whether or not attitudes 
and principles were retained should be deter- 
mined by testing and not by speculation. 

that 
there is some danger of hysteria taking over 
history. 


All of which convinces me even more 


H. 8. Broupy 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
NorTH ADAMS, MASs. 


A LETTER TO HIS SON 


Just before the public schools opened in St. 
Louis, the following letter appeared in the St. 
It is such a beautiful 
tribute that it has occurred to me that ScHoor 


Louis Globe Democrat. 


‘ND Society might use it. 


The letter was written to his small son by Joseph 
Walka, of St. Louis, now in government service in 
Fairbanks, Alaska. It is reprinted because it ex- 
presses a sentiment we all feel, as the little ones of 
\merica are preparing to take up school again. 
There are thousands of Little Joes to whom this 
letter might have been written. 


Dear Little Joe: 

Soon you will start to school. It will be a nice 
brick building with lots of windows; you will be 
in a room with other boys and girls your age. 
There will be crayolas, a sand box, and many toys 
and tools for you to play and work with. 

The teacher will be a nice lady like Mommy, 
who will teach you how to work and play with the 
other little boys and girls. These boys and girls 
will be your companions for many years to come, 
so pay close attention to your teacher. 

It will make no difference to the teacher if the 
fathers of these boys and girls are the men who 
work in factories near our house, or own the bank 
up at the corner, or collect the ashes and the gar- 
bage. It doesn’t make any difference to the teacher 
whether the Daddys are rich or poor, and it must 
not to you, Little Joe. That is one of the reasons 
why Daddy left you and Mommy and Crissey and 
went so far away from home to work for Uncle Sam. 

In other parts of the world, Little Joe, boys and 
girls, like the ones you are going to meet, will be 
hiding in woods and eaves. Their teachers have 
been killed, their nice school houses with the many 

1 The editor has given permission for the reprint- 
ing of the letter and comment. 
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windows and crayolas, the sand box, and the toys 
and tools have been hit by bombs and are just a 
big pile of junk. When Daddy says his ‘‘ Now I lay 
me,’’ he thanks God that has not happened to you 
or your school house. 

Daddy would like to walk to school with you the 
first day. But he must be away until all little boys 
like you, the world over, can safely go to schools 
like yours. Be a good boy, Little Joe. 

Daddy 
C. H. Sackerr 
PRINCIPAL, SOUTHWEST HIGH SCHOOL, 
St. Louis 


CRITICISM OFF THE BEAM 

In the June 5, 1943, number of ScHoont AND 
Society, Herman Leader, a member of the 
State Board of Edueation, 


some comments concerning my none-too-seri 


California made 
ously composed speculation’ on the effects of 
laymen’s curt conclusions on curriculum ques 
tions. 

Mr. Leader should be lauded for airing his 
sensitiveness toward schoolmen’s reactions to 
Influential, suecessful citizens 
hoot 


By virtue of their positions on 


lay judgments. 
do not generally give a about counter 
criticisms. 
their school boards, many of them tend to feel 
automatically qualified to issue ukases on any 
phase of schooling in their limited localities 
or even in the nation at large. 

Do they have a right to speak up? 


Cer 
tainly. Let ‘“ 


them have their “say. How 


ever, a follow-up in the form of irresponsible 
vigi 


policy-making or law-enacting must be 


lantly guarded against, since a simple-appear 


ing statement may be the precursor of inter 
ference with professional educational work. 


Such was the serious conclusion to my attempt 
at satire. 

This point has been entirely missed by Mr. 
Leader. 

Let us briefly review my critic’s arguments. 
that I 
plored” my 


He states have not “sufficiently ex- 


topic “to determine the basie 
remedy for the evil” described; that laymen 
who criticize cultural subjects have once been 
exposed to them in school; that “presumed 
educators” were “most hysterical” in demand 
ing that all cultural subjects be junked until 

1 William W. Brickman, ‘‘The Expanding Con- 
cept of Bunk,’’ ScHOOL AND Society, 57: 355 7 
March 27, 1943. 


355-7, 
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victory is achieved; that prophets of “the so- 
called ‘Progressive’ philosophy” are primarily 
responsible for the subject-matter (and gen- 
eral educational) chaos. He further suggests 
that I spend my time in educating the “ ‘edu- 
cators’”’ responsible for the unhealthy attitude 
toward cultural subjects, rather than in pick- 
ing on the attitudes of laymen. 

Had Mr. Leader read my article with more 
prejudgment, he would have 


and less 


noted that I made no attempt to go beyond 


eare 


my immediate aim, that of humorously ex- 
posing a snap-opinion of an individual obvi- 
ously biased to begin with. My article ex- 
hibited no intentions of probing the depths of 
the subject-matter controversy. I did not in 
any way hint that laymen are chiefly respon- 


The 


only reason my “attack” was upon a layman 


sible for the attack on cultural subjects. 


was that a layman made the ridiculous state- 
ment. Had it been made by an educator, my 
“attack” would have been phrased in a more 
biting vein. Mr. Leader should note that, in 
my concluding sentence but one, I emphasized 


that the subject specialist should counteract 


reve ee. « « 
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blanket indictments “from whatever source” 
Further- 
more, the specification of “cultural subjects” 
was also fortuitous. My exhortation applies 
to any subject of curricular importance. 

I do not wish to weigh in this space the 
correctness of Mr. Leader’s contention regard- 


(no italics in my original article). 


ing the deleterious influence of Progressivism 
on our school system.? That question deserves 
careful, fair-minded, and documented analysis, 
instead of a hot-headed dogmatic denunciation. 
Many educational readers would be interested 
in Mr. Leader’s—or any layman’s—reasoned 
viewpoint on Progressive education. Such a 
view should take into account all sides of the 
problem. 

It is not too much to ask the critie to read 
carefully the work he is discussing, to direct 
his remarks with reference to the author’s pur- 
pose and limitation of scope, and to lend to 
his arguments a factual foundation. 


WILLIAM W. BriCKMAN 
EpiTor (on imilitary leave), 
Education Abstracts, 
New York CIty 





EDUCATION’S ROLE NOW AND IN 
THE FUTURE 
Education in Wartime and After. By ScHoou 
oF Epucation Facuity, STANFORD UNIVER- 
sity. x+465 pp. New York: D. Appleton- 

Century, 1943. $3.00. 

THE book is the fruit of a truly co-operative 
undertaking on the part of the faculty of the 
School of Edueation of Stanford University. 
In its wider implications its contents cover much 
For 


the work is not only the best systematized inter- 


more than the title would seem to indicate. 


pretation of the educational demands of war 
known to the reviewer; it is also one of the 
ablest synthesized summaries of the basie prob- 
lems facing America today, built on the assump- 
tion that education (as conceived by the sociolo- 
gist) ean help to solve them, nationally and in- 
ternationally. 

Emphasis is placed in the study on the de- 
velopment of criteria and principles which the 
hard-pressed administrator ean use as guide- 


lines in meeting his everyday problems and in 
critically evaluating the demands, proposals, 
and suggestions of the Army, Navy, war indus- 
tries, pressure groups, and others; and specific 
suggestions for action are given for each of the 
major departments of instruction (English, so- 
cial studies, foreign languages, mathematies, 
seience, family-life education, industrial arts, 
business education, hygiene and physical educa- 
tion, graphie arts, music, drama, and dance) and 
for the school as a whole. Chief emphasis has 
been placed on problems of public-school sys- 
tems and of elementary and secondary schools. 
There is hardly any page without statements 
of principles and conclusions which the reviewer 
would like to quote, and which give pointed ex- 
pression to the views of the authors on a vast 
variety of insistent present questions. In some 
cases, we would debate some of the assumptions. 


2Mr. Leader’s reply raises additional questions 
which should be brought to a head in the proper 


manner, 
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For instance, it is suggested that the function 
of edueational leadership is, among other things, 
to intervene actively on behalf of persecuted 
But one of the 
lessons we have learned from the two postwar 


minority groups (pp. 39-41). 


deeades has been the growing need for the pro- 


tection of the majorities against their own 
majorities. Surely, there is a justification for 
the persecution of such minorities as “fifth 


columnists”; surely, there are limits to the tol- 
eration of the minorities working for the dis- 
solution of their states by terroristie means. 
(Let us recall, in this connection, the seditious 
activities of the Sudeten Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia and of the Nazi Germans the world 
over.) Or, in spite of the dictum of the book 
to the effect “that the national state has to be 
subordinated to the larger planetary commun- 
ity” (p. 426), there are numerous voices telling 
us, in no uncertain terms, that “no anemic im- 
perialism, however garnished, will supplant the 
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nation as the basis of the modern state and of 
the federations of national states” (Frank 
Munk, The Legacy of Nazism, New York: Mae- 
millan, 1943, p. 85). 

But these possible disagreements of the re- 
viewer with some of the conclusions of the book 
are unimportant for they touch upon the for- 
tunes of the present war and hence are only 
provisional in their predictions. The important 
thing is that here we have a volume which no 
that 
playing and will play in the present world crisis 


serious student of the role edueation is 


may well neglect. Admirable in style, impartial 
in judicious opinion, thorough in_ research, 
“Edueation in Wartime and After” is a credit to 
Grayson N. Kefauver, dean of the School of 
Edueation, the editor, and his collaborators. It 
is a book of real distinetion. 

JOSEPH S. RouckEK 
HOFSTRA COLLEGE, 


HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 





PROPOSALS FOR THE RECONSTRUC- 
TION OF EDUCATION IN THE 
AXIS COUNTRIES! 

THE political philosophy of the Nazis, Fas- 
cists, and Japanese militarists permeates and 
dominates the cultural life of the Axis peoples. 
Their systems of education glorify war, per- 
petuate the myth of racial superiority, and sub- 
ordinate the individual to the interests of the 
state and party. More important still is the 
fact that education is made the means of giving 
permanence to the regimentation which has been 
established by force. Those 
Axis populations and of conquered peoples who 
are regarded only as workers are denied access 


elements of the 


to all schooling above the elementary level ex- 
On the other hand, 
who are regarded as the 


cept vocational training. 
those elements . . 
ruling group are given special training in every 


1This is a section of the report of the Interna- 
tional Education Assembly, which met at Harpers 
Ferry (Va.) in mid-September. It was unani- 
mously adopted by the assembly and indorsed by 
the Liaison Committee for International Education. 
The complete report was very kindly sent to SCHOOL 
AND Society by Grayson N. Kefauver, dean, School 
of Education, Stanford University, president of the 
assembly.—EDIToR. 





field of learning. In effect, therefore, the essen- 
tial characteristic of Nazi, Fascist, and present 
Japanese educational systems is the denial of 
the fundamental principle of the democratic 
social order, namely, individual development 
through free access to the entire body of knowl- 
edge. For these reasons it will be imperative 
that the victorious United Nations, in organ- 
izing an international society on democratic 
principles, eradicate those educational systems. 
This eradication will create a situation within 
which educational reconstruction can begin. 

First Steps in the Transition Period. It is 
assumed that, from the termination of hostilities 
until a national government has been established 
and recognized, each Axis country will be ad- 
ministered by military and civilian authorities 
of the United Nations. 

These authorities will, naturally, attempt to 
secure the co-operation of local people who are 
in sympathy with their general objectives and 
to have as many of the steps in educational re- 
construction as possible taken by the local ad- 
ministrators. The responsibility and operations 
of the United Nations representatives should de- 
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crease and those of local and national adminis- 
trators should increase as rapidly as they dem- 
onstrate their capacity to assume these burdens. 
In the very early stages of United Nations’ 
administration we believe it is desirable: 


1. That appropriate steps be taken to terminate 
the country’s psychological warfare and all Axis 
propaganda, whether carried on through the press, 
radio, educational institutions, or so-called cultural 
agencies; 

2. That the people be informed about recent 
events and about the United Nations’ purposes 
and plans for achieving world security, through the 
schools and other established institutions, through 
radio and the press, and through printed matter, 
films, and recordings prepared in advance; 

3. That advantage be taken of the use of schools 
as relief agencies to build confidence of the com- 
munity in the schools, and to increase the “use of 
the schools as centers for community activities; 

4. That local committees composed of known op- 
ponents to Nazism, Fascism, and Japanese mili- 
tarism be set up for the purpose of aiding United 
Nations administrators in eliminating all teachers 
and school administrators whose past records have 
been manifestly anti-demoeratic, and for the pur- 
pose of recruiting trustworthy substitutes ; 

5. That youth organizations controlled by Nazi, 
Fascist, or the Japanese military parties be dis- 
banded; that educational, religious, and other ap- 
propriate agencies be encouraged to revive or create 
youth organizations committed to the democratic 
way of life. 


Later Steps in the Transition Period. The 
foregoing steps may appropriately be taken by 
the United Nations representatives with such 
participation of loeal authorities as is feasible. 
These later steps, involving more emphasis on 
the development of new educational policies and 
procedures, should be planned and operated by 
the educational authorities of the country with 
the approval of the United Nations representa- 
tives. 


With that understanding, it is proposed: 


6. That a program of teacher education be in- 
stituted, based on new educational needs, new na- 
tional and international goals, and new social condi- 
tions; such program to make use of international 
fellowships and exchange, in-service training, short 
courses, foreign lecturers, and educational confer- 
ences ; 

7. That new teaching materials be introduced in 
the schools to replace Axis-inspired materials; 


8. That a system of youth and adult education 
be established which will promote widespread citizen 
participation in the study and solution of commu 
nity, national and international problems through 
schools and universities, through public forums, 
study and discussion groups, through the mainte 
nance of free public libraries and the wide dis 
semination of books, pamphlets, and audio-visual! 
materials. 


Advisory Assistance from Educators. It is 
recommended that, in taking all of these steps 
and such others as may prove desirable, the 
military and civilian administrators make use 
of the advisory services of professional educa 
tors, which will be available through the per- 
manent International Organization for Eduea- 
tion and Cultural Development, or a Temporary 
Commission with similar functions, or through 
a committee of United Nations educators created 
for this purpose. 

It has already been proposed that such ad- 
ministrators, from the beginning, seek the col- 
laboration of selected representative national 
and local leaders in all operations. It is fur 
ther recommended that, as soon as feasible, the 
United Nations representatives cause to be cre 
ated an educational commission, composed of 
nationals qualified to develop and to direct the 
long-time policies and procedures for eduea 
tional reconstruction, with such advisory assis 
tance and approval from United Nations au- 
thorities as may be required. 

The Final Step in Reconstruction. It is as- 
sumed that at the appropriate time each Axis 
nation will be assisted in establishing a national 
regime acceptable to its people and to the United 
Nations. It will be the duty of that regime to 
follow policies and develop programs in the eco- 
nomie, social, and eultural spheres which move 
toward a national existence suitable to postwar 
international society. 

Within this framework, educational recon- 
struction will be a function of the new national 
government, which will be encouraged to build 
progressively a system of education suited to the 
needs of a nation which is preparing to take its 
place in the world society of friendly nations. 

The long-term improvement of education in 
the Axis countries is conditioned by the extent 
to which other nations review their own educa- 
tional program and make revisions required to 
meet the needs of the postwar world. Some of 
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the objectionable features of the education of 
the Axis countries exist in the program of other 
The co-operation of the people of 
the Axis countries ean better be secured and 
maintained if their program of reconstruction 


countries. 
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is part of a world movement. At the earliest 
possible moment, the new educational adminis- 
tration in the Axis countries should be brought 
into full participation in international eduea- 
tional organizations. 





DOES THE IQ VARY WITH ACHIEVE- 
MENT TESTS? 


In SCHOOL AND Society, March 6, Helmer G. 
Johnson presented a very interesting article, 
“I Q Skullduggery?” The point of view ex- 
pressed is that, since intelligence tests have been, 
to a large extent, validated by correlations with 
school achievement, they are in reality not an 
index of intelligence as some _ psychologists 
would have us believe. Rather they should be 
considered as indications of school achievement 
and, in general, are affected by the same factors 
that affect scholastic accomplishment. In sup- 
port of this contention the author submits this 
proposition : 


If there is a high correlation between two tests, 
then it is impossible to improve a pupil’s ability to 
perform on one of these tests without also improv- 
ing his ability to perform on the other test. The 
amount of improvement on the second test will 
depend on the degree of correlation between the 
two tests; that is, the degree to which both tests 
measure the same skills and knowledges. 


In 1940 the writer became interested in the 
relationship between variations in intelligence- 
test results and silent-reading-ability changes. 
As a result of a reading-improvement program 
being conducted in the Lansdowne (Pa.) High 
School, of which he was principal, it was found 
that reading improvement among 9th-grade 
pupils as measured by the Advanced Forms of 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test showed a mean 
increase of seven points—almost twice the nor- 
mal expectancy from September to May, a 
period of eight months. Knowing that many 
investigators have found a high correlation be- 
tween reading achievement and the IQ and that 
some had even gone so far as to state that a 
group intelligence test is a reading test mis- 
labeled, the writer raised a question which has 
been perplexing him ever since. The question 
was: If there is a high correlation between 





silent-reading ability and mental ability, what 
happens to the IQ when reading ability is im- 
proved? 

In order to attempt to answer this question 


the following investigation was conducted. One 
hundred thirty-eight 9th-grade pupils were 


given two intelligence tests and a silent-reading 
test in September, followed by an intensive and 
extensive reading-improvement program. In 
May of that school year intelligence tests and 
reading test were repeated. The results were 
then tabulated and a statistical comparison made. 
In the selection of intelligence tests, an attempt 
was made to use measures which would provide 
a difference in the amount of special reading 
skills employed. Consequently the Kuhlmann- 
IX— 
Maturity was given because of its use of rela- 
tively simple reading skills, and the Otis Self- 
Administering Tests of Mental Ability, Forms 
A and B, were used as measures requiring con- 


Anderson 5th Edition Intelligence Test 


siderable ability in silent-reading comprehen- 
sion. The Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Advanced 
Forms AM and BM, were used because they 
were considered the most comprehensive reading 
tests available. 

A summary of the statistical comparison is 
given in Table I. 

Although a high correlation existed between 
both intelligence tests and reading test when 
Test I was administered, there was no signifi- 
eant correlation between the increases made 
from Test I to Test II. 
the Test I results of Otis and Kuhlmann are 
almost identical for the mean (K.A. 111.35, Otis 
111.2), at the second testing the mean results 
were (K.A. 119.65, Otis 107.5). This represents 
a mean change from .15 to 12.15 IQ points! 
And strange to say, the test requiring the fewer 
reading skills showed a mean increase of 8.3 


Furthermore, whereas 


points as compared to a decrease of 4.15 points 
for the test requiring greater reading ability! 
It appears evident from these results that an 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF TESTS I AND II RESULTS FOR THE IOWA 
READING TESTS, THE OTIS TESTS OF MENTAL 
ABILITY, AND THE KUHLMANN-ANDER- 

SON INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Test II 














Iowa Silent Test I 
hfe ding Adv. Form Ady. Form Change 
eae AM BM 
OT a ere ee 74.87 82.31 + 7.44 
| ar 74.64 81.75 +711 
ere 9.78 1G ie | + 1.32 
PE ee | eae = .67 = a 
Kuhlmann-Anderson 
x = Test II 
Sth Edition Intelll- post 7 (Same Change 
gence Test IX Form) 
Maturity 
NEE <5 cine ap aa ein 111.35 119.65 + 8.3 
eT eee 110.85 117.2 + 6.35 
i rg 15.15 16.75 +1.6 
Pe ae beeen: ee + .98 
Otis Self-Adminis- Adv. Adv. 
tering Test of Men- FormA Form B Change 
tal Ability Test I Test II 
BONNER: Sa-estdieiphion ce oa 111.2 107.5 — 4.15 
th ers 110.1 108.55 -— 1.55 
a ros 10.7 12. +1.3 
P. E. M. + .61 + .69 


increase in silent-reading ability, as measured 
by the tests used, may be accompanied by a sig- 
nificant inerease on one group intelligence test 
and by a significant decrease on another. This 
is not the way intelligence tests are expected to 
function if: (1) they are valid measures of 
mental ability; (2) they are measures of iden- 
tical abilities (as the first test results would seem 
to indicate); (3) they are reading-achievement 
tests in disguise. 

These results would also seem to disprove Mr. 
Johnson’s proposition that “given a high corre- 
lation between two tests it is impossible to im- 
prove a pupil’s ability to perform on one of 
these tests without also improving his ability to 
perform on the other test.” 

It is fallacious to assume that because mea- 
sures have a high or even a perfect coefficient 
of correlation they are identical measures and 
therefore will produce identical results when 
used to test abilities, whether mental abilities or 
subject-matter achievement. Tests may correlate 
perfectly in spite of the fact that one test is 
more difficult than the other. Furthermore, 
when the same test is repeated, factors may have 
been introduced which make the measure easier 
for some pupils and more difficult for others, so 
that there will be little correlation between the 
results of the first and subsequent administer- 
Thus when the same test, 


ings of the same test. 
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or another form of the test having almost per- 
fect correlation, is given the relationship may 
vary. 

This is what the writer assumes has happened 
to cause the decrease noted on Test II of the 
Otis Test of Mental Ability. It is highly prob- 
able that Form B, although having a high ecorre- 
lation with Form A (the author claims r=.921), 
is more difficult than Form A. It is important 
to keep in mind the fact that correlation does 
not per se signify a cause-and-effect relation- 
ship. Mr. Johnson assumes too much for this 
statistical method of determining relationship 
when he states that it is impossible to improve 
a pupil’s ability to perform on one of two 
highly correlated tests without also improving 
his ability to perform on the other. 

Obviously, any attempt by the classroom 
teacher or administrator to use test results of 
the varying nature indicated by the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson and Otis IQ’s tabulated in this paper 
will be confusing. 

In the study of intelligence-test results and a 
comparison of them with achievement-test re- 
sults it is well to bear in mind what many psy- 
chologists have long contended, that IQ’s as well 
as EQ’s are affected by so many uncontrolled 
variables that, unless measures providing them 
are administered at varying intervals during 
the developmental period of the pupil’s life and 
interpreted in the light of numerous other fac- 
tors governing the total behavior pattern of the 
pupil, they may have little significance. They 
may, in fact, be highly unreliable as indices for 
prognosis of future school success, for ability 
grouping, or for other administrative purposes. 


E. CarRLTton ABBOTT 


PRINCIPAL, 
LANSDOWNE (Pa.) HigH SCHOOL 
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This book tells the encouraging story of the success 
of a pioneer experiment in high-school education con- 
ducted since 1937 at the New School, Evanston, Ill. 
The authors contend that public education has failed 
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educational environment and teaching methods essen- 
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“Here is almost every kind of greatness, 
almost every kind of insight, and certainly 
almost every kind of man.” 




















CLASSICS OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 








Third Edition — Completely Revised 
Edited by Prof. Alan W. Brown, Colum- 
bia University. 
Outlines readings in the humanities 
which formed the basis for the Col- 
loquium (Honors Course) at Columbia 
University for the last ten years. Pre- 
pared by ten members of the College 
faculty who conduct the famous _ two- 
year Colloquium. Arranged chronologi- 
cally from Homer to Freud. Foreword 
by John Erskine. 
In his How to Read a Book, Dr. Morti- 
mer Adler wrote that he did not need to 
“make up a new list of great books’’ be- 
cause Classics of the Western World 

“is a fairly accurate expres- 

sion of what anyone today 

would name as the great 

works of western culture.” 
The 3d edition, now in press, is about 
twice the length of the 2d edition; nine 
sections have been dropped, 69 sections 
added. Publication scheduled for De- 
cember 8. 
About 130 p. Probable Price $2. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 
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